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PEEFACE, 



This work was^ begun with the intention of 
answering the Essay entitled "Mosaic Cosmogony" 
in the volume of "Essays and Reviews," it being 
thought that after that volume had received so much 
attention and currency, it was the time for some one 
to speak on the scientific bearing of the questions 
discussed, who had gone into the depths of modem 
physical science, and at the same time did not share 
in the mistrust of the Scriptures which is so pro- 
minent a feature of those Essays. The course of the 
reasoning which I followed with this view, involved 
a leading idea, which is intended to be conveyed 
by the Title, Creation in Plan cmd in Progress; 
namely, that the creation, being a work, must have 
been, like every other work, designed as well as 
executed, and that this two-fold view of it is in 
the Scriptures. It was, however, found that the 
elucidation of this idea and carrying it out to its 
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consequences^ so much outweighed in importance 
any other purpose which the book might answer; 
that it could no longer be regarded as merely a 
reply to the "Mosaic Cosmogony." For this reason 
all direct reference to that Essay is made in the 
notes, in order to keep the general argument free 
from adventitious matter. 

Mr Goodwin's Essay has certainly the merit of 
bringing distinctly forward the questions and diffi- 
culties which it is reasonable to ask for explanations 
of from those who maintain the Divine Authority 
of the first Chapter of Genesis, although he has 
contributed nothing towards any answer to these 
questions. 

In the coui-se of this Essay I have adduced 
answers and explanations drawn from principles 
which are appropriate to the science of Scripture, 
and distinct from the principles of Natural science. 
I would particularly call the attention of the reader 
to the discussion in the Introduction (pp. 6 — 10) re- 
specting the distinction between the view of nature 
as presented to sense, and as presented by the light 
of science. 



PREFACE. V 

•In writing this Work I have experienced much 
difficulty from the consciousness that the very ele- 
inents of what I have ventured to call Scriptural 
science are at this time but little known^ and that 
many would not even allow that there is such a 
science. It is reasonable to request that this should 
be taken into account if any of the arguments should 
appear novel and strange; and, since the book is a 
little one, I may be permitted to ask those who read 
it once, to read it again before they discard it 
Unless this be done, the reasons for Itaiidsing 
certain of the words, which, as the subject is diffi- 
cult to follow, it was thought would contribute to 
clearness, will scarcely be understood. 

For the sake of the generality of readers, tech- 
nical terms have been as much as possible avoided 
in the text and thrown into notes, and all the Greek 
and the criticisms are confined to the notes. 

J. C. 

Cambbidoe, June 25, 1861. 
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AN ESSAY 



ON THE 



FIEST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 



INTRODUCTIOK 

The following Essay on the account of the Creation 
given in the first Chapter of the Book of Genesis, is 
the result of very long consideration of the subject, in 
the course of which I have endeavoured firom time to 
time to regard the various statements contained in that 
account both from a scientific point of view and from 
that which is demanded by the character of the Divine 
Eeccrd; »a h.™g ^,y Z. degree, »ri,«i a. defbite 
ideas respecting the relation of physical science to this 
portion of the Scriptures, I am induced to publish them 
at this time in consequence of the recent appearance of 
writings on this subject, which call in question the 

'^ B 
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fmth of the Scripture Cosmogony on scientific gronnds^. 
Reasons will be addaced in this Essay for concluding 
that the account given of the Creation in the Book 
of Genesis, interpreted philosophicaUy^ is in accordance 
with modem science. 

The first chapter of Genesis professes to be a record 
of events which took place anterior to human ea^perience. 
It forms the exordium of a volume, which, although 
consisting of various parts, written by different authors 
at different times, lays claim to be regarded as a whole, 
and as distinct from all other compositions, inasmuch 
as some portions, intimately connected and interwoven 
with the rest, claim to be communications from God 
Himself, and to express His very words. Certain of 
these communications profess to give an account of 
events hefore they have become matters of htiman ex- 
perience. Now as it will not be contended that any 
man has of himself the power (excepting in certain 
cases by scientific aids which here are out of the 
question) of knowing what will happen subsequently 
to human experience, it is at least in accordance with 
that profession, that one of the authors asserts, that 

^ I allude especially to one of the lately publiahed ''Essays and 
Beviews/' entitled " Mosaic Cosmogony." In the remarks I may 
hereafter have occasion to. make on this production^ I shall refer to it 
as the "Essay/' and to the author of it as the "Essayist." 
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"prophecy came not in old time "by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Spirit." But the account in the first chapter 
of Genesis, having reference to facts out of the pale of 
human experience, clearly comes under the same cate- 
gory as prophecy. It equally claims to be Divine Ee- 
velation, — ^to be a communication from the Spirit of the 
Creator Himself. If it be less than this, — if any human 
element enters into its composition, — it is worthy of no 
consideration whatever, because at the time it was writ- 
ten, and for ages after, there existed no human know- 
ledge on which a trustworthy cosmogony could be 
based ^. 

It is clear, then, that what we have to examine 
into is, whether the pretension which this account of 
the Creation bears on the face of it of being a divine 
revelation, be well founded or not. And in conducting 
this examination we may begin with assuming that it 

^ For this reason I object vm limine to the title ** Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony," if it be thereby implied that the circumstances of the supposed 
writer, and his connection with ''the Hebrew race," are of any moment. 
The introduction of these considerations in the " Essay," in which the 
question as to whether the Scriptural account of the Cosmogony is 
human or divine is evidently raised, is simply a begging of the point 
at issue, and appears to be indicative of a prejudgment on the part of 
the author unbecoining a pliilosophic enquirer. Also I do not under- 
stand what is meant by ''the Mosaic writer." 

B2 
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is what it professes to be, and then proceed to test the 
truth of this hypothesis by the consequences to which 
it leads. 

In the first place, we assume on this hypothesis that 
the record was made by One who was perfectly cogni- 
sant of the things recorded, and completely understood 
their relation to the subsequent destinies of the earth 
and its inhabitants. Again, the statements of such a 
record, provided we fully comprehend what is stated, 
may be brought into comparison with human experience 
and matters of common observation. On this ground I 
fully admit that the deductions from geological disco- 
very, and from astronomical science, may be legiti- 
mately compared with the statements contained in the 
Scripture cosmogony, and should be in harmony with 
them if the comparison be made on principles that are 
consonant with the character of the record. 

Before instituting such a comparison, we must en- 
deavour to ascertain on what principles the statements 
are made, and with what intent. The preliminary con- 
sideration of these questions will serve to prepare the 
way for making the comparison in an appropriate 
manner. 

We may begin with remarking that this portion of 
Scripture is often referred to in other parts of the 
Bible, and in such a way as to shew that the in- 



J 
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stmctlon it gives is an essential component of the 
general system of Scriptural doctrine. It is appealed 
to in one of the ten commandments as containing the 
reason for a positive institution, the observance of which 
has continued to the present day. We meet with re- 
ferences to it in the Psalms and the Prophets, and in 
two places it is commented upon in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. In short, it cannot be dissociated from the 
rest of the Scriptures, which without it would be in- 
complete. This relation of the first chapter of Genesis 
to the Scriptures regarded as a whole, must be taken 
into account in considering both the principle and the 
purpose of its statements. 

First, it may be thence inferred that the mode of 
speaking of natural phenomena which occurs in the 
Bible generally, is also employed here. It would be 
wholly unreasonable to expect that terms and state- 
ments relating to natural subjects would accord in one 
chapter of the Bible with the language of modem 
science, while in all other parts such subjects are spoken 
of in language which some would now call unscientific. 
For instance, the Earth is regarded as absolutely fixed, 
and the Sun is said to move in diurnal and annual 
courses; whereas Astronomy teaches that the Sun is 
fixed, and that the Earth rotates daily about an axis, 
and performs a course yearly about the Sun. The Bible 
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speaks of what is apparent^ to the senses ; science dis- 
closes what is not apparent, and only to be known by 
inference. We must, accordingly, suppose that in the 
description of the cosmogony, such things only are 
stated as would have been apparent to a supposed 
spectator situated at the time on the Earth's surface* 
Here, however, an important distinction is to be made, 
which will demand careful consideration. 

Care must be taken to distinguish between physical 
operations and their sensational consequences; that is, 
not to confound two classes of facts, which, though 
related and co-ordinate, are in kind wholly distinct. 
What I mean will perhaps be understood by a familiar 
instance. By experiment iand mathematics it has been 
ascertained that sound is produced by vibrations of the 
air, that loudness depends on the extent of the vibra- 
tions, that the pitch of a musical note depends on the 
number of vibrations in a given time, and that the 
harmony of two musical notes depends on the ratio of 
the number of the vibrations corresponding to one, to 

^ I here use the word in the sense of manifedf i. e. palpable to the 
senses^ and therefore real. The "Essayist" (p. 236) regards what is 
apparent as opposite to what is real, in a sense nearly akin to deceptive. 
This use of the word^ as applied to natural objects, is probably not so 
old as the discovery of the earth's motion. In the Authorised Version 
of Numb. xii. 8 we have, "With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in dark speechas.*' 
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the number of the vibratious in the same time corre- 
sponding to the other. These results having been ascer- 
tained hj modem science, we may arrange on one side, 
sound, loudfiess, pitch, harmony, and on the other, vibra" 
ttons, extent of vtbraitons, number of vibrations, ratio 
of numbers of vibrations* So with regard to light, on 
the hypothesis that its phenomena are referable to the 
vibrations of a medium analogous to air, but more elastic 
and more widely extended, we have on one side what 
all the world calls light, degree of brightness, and colour, 
and on the other, vibrations, extent of vibrations, and 
number of vibrations in a given time. Now one of these 
sets of names expresses facts (things made, or caused 
to be), just as much as the other, but the classes of 
facts are essentially different. One kind may be pro- 
perly called personal sensations, being proper to each 
individual, while the other is a class of facts external 
to the individual, which have neither been known long 
nor known to many, their existence having been ascer- 
tained for the most part by modem scientific research. 
The department of science in which such enquiries are 
made being called jDywamics, the facts elicited may be 
called physical operations* And, considering that the 
relation between the two classes is such that an ante* 
cedent fact in one has its analogue and consequent in 
the other, we may call the latter class sensational con-- 
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sequences of physical operations. But becaase the 
operations and the consequences are utterly diverse in 
kind, there is no human knowledge nor means of re* 
search by which it could be anticipated that such con- 
sequences would follow from such operations. The 
relation being one of mere antecedence and consequence^ 
and not a relation between cause and effect such as we 
have the means of understanding, what else can we say 
of it than that it exists by the immediate volition of 
the Author of our being? That it is so is wonderful, 
— ^is a miracle^. 

Similar considerations apply to the apparent fact of 
the fixity of the Earth, that is, to the fact that to sense 
the Earth is motionless. The mathematician who has 
enquired into the motions of the bodies of the solar 
system, knows that so long as he takes account of all 
the forces, he may calculate all the motions relatively 
to the position of one of the bodies which he assumes 
to be fixed. But long before this mathematical abs- 

^ This diBtiiiciioa between eensationB ftnd external physical opera- 
tiona is like that between mind and body, and I am not sure that 
the one is not closely allied to the other. For experience shews that 
where the external and bodily conditions appear to be the same, there 
is not in different persons the same perception of melody and harmony, 
nor the same power of distinguishing colours, owing probably to differ* 
euces between mind and mind| such as on other grounds are known 
ioexist. 
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traction was thought of, the experience of each indi- 
vidual taught him that he does not hj his senses 
perceive his own motion, but only the change of rdor 
tive direction of another body. And though these sen- 
sational facts are analogous to the mathematician's 
fixed point and relative motion, thej are not explained 
"by the latter, just because we cannot argue from re- 
lations of space to sensations. The non-perception bj 
the senses of personal motion, which may be regarded 
as a primary law of our psychical constitution directly 
imposed by the Creator, gives rise to the sense of fixity 
of position, as soon as a change of the relative direction 
of an external body is recognised. Hence the apparent 
immotion^ of the Earth is a general sensational fact, out 
of the category of, and therefore not opposed to, any 
facts respecting its motion deduced from the reasonings 
of physical science. 

The above distinction between focts of interior sense 
and external physical operations being admitted, it may 
next be asserted that the former are both appaar&fd and 
rea?, and the latter real but not apparent. Now it is 

^ This word is wanted to express what is not expressed hy tmmo- 
W.\Jty or faaiy. In the above reasoning, "fixity" is used in the sense 
of being stationary, and not in that of incapability of being moved. 
Also the perception of motion derived from personal exertion in making 
progress, or from the feeling of shocks from obstacles, is clearly excluded 
from the argument. 
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important to remark that the Scriptures throughout only 
take account of what is real as being cognisable by 
the senses, and are altogether silent as to unfelt move- 
ments, and the modtia cperandi of invisible physical 
forces. There can be no question as to which of the 
two classes of facts subserves most, or most directly, 
to the purposes of life, whether natural or spirit^: 
The earth had been inhabited by man nearly six 
thousand years before the arcana of the universe began 
to be revealed by exact science. It is clear, therefore, 
since it must be admitted that during that long interval 
there were many who learnt the will of God and 
through faith obeyed it, that to accomplish this the 
end of their Ufe on earth, a knowledge of physical laws 
was not necessary. On the other hand, the objects of 
the natural world, (zs seen and heard and fslty are ne^ 
cessary antecedents to all spiritual knowledge, and ne^ 
cessary means of all moral discipline. The character 
of the Sacred Writings, which from beginning to end 
convey instruction by means of objective types and 
symbols, and the common experience of life, sufficiently 
attest this. But it has seemed good to the Wisdom of 
God to adapt the external world to these ends without 
any written communication of the means by which the 
objects of sense have received the appropriate qualities, or 
of the operations by which the qualities are maintained. 
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The data of spiritaal science are given in the Scriptures ; 
the data of natural science are only to be found in nature. 
It may, however, be urged that modem science has 
revealed laws and operations, which not only owe their 
existence to the will of the Creator of all things, but 
have also become hnown by means of powers and 
faculties which He has bestowed upon us; and that 
consequently such knowledge is entitled to be con- 
sidered as divine revelation, and may be placed in re- 
gard to its purposes and effects alongside of the reve- 
lations contained in the Scriptures. This cannot be 
denied. At the same time it is true that, as this kind 
of knowledge has received extraordinary developement 
within a comparatively small portion of the world's 
history, it is not the knowledge which is generally 
necessary for the education and instruction of the spirit 
of man for its fiiture existence, and if it is destined to 
answer, or has in any degree answered, such a pur- 
pose, this must be attributable to circumstances peculiar 
to the times in which that developement has taken place. 
Further consideration of this point will be more ap- 
propriate at the conclusion of the Essay, where I pro- 
pose to return to it. For the present so much as this 
may be admitted, that since objective facts, as recog- 
nised by the senses, are related in a constant manner 
to physical operations, so that the latter stand, as it 
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were, behind the former, we may legitimately apply our 
knowledge of physical laws, and the results of scientific 
research, in testing or explaining statements relative 
to natural phenomena, such as those that are given in 
the Scriptural account of the Creation. 

The foregoing considerations may suffice to shew 
why the first chapter of Genesis, although, according to 
the hypothesis on which we are all along arguing, it 
is a communication from the Designer and Artificer of 
the Universe, contains no direct revelation of mediate 
causes or operations. Its purpose is distinct from this. 
It asserts that heaven and earth, and all the things 
therein are the work of God alone, and that creation 
had a beginning, and has an accomplishment. It 
mentions the names and uses of the principal created 
objects, indicates an order or progression in the creation, 
and especially speaks of the provision made for the 
sustenance in life of animals and of man. Finally, 
the dominion over the whole creation is given to man ; 
by which it is to be understood that the creation sub- 
serves not alone to his present life, but also to a 
spiritual and immortal life. This inference is justified, 
as will be argued in the course of the Essay, by the 
relation of the contents of this chapter to the rest of 
God's Word, and by the terms in which the subjection 
of the whole creation to man is spoken of in other 
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passages* As the final purpose of the creation must 
determine the character of its parts, that purpose will 
be kept in mind in the explanations about to be given 
of the successive creations on the six days. 

One other matter regarding the principles to be 
applied in the interpretation of the Scripture cosmogony, 
requires to be noticed here. In Gen. ii. 4, 5, there is 
a remarkable statement to the effect that " God made 
every plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew," and that this 
was done on the day of the generation of heaven and 
earth, as recorded in the previous "book." Much will 
be said on this passage hereafter. At present I will 
only remark that it scarcely seems to admit of being 
taken in any other sense than as a£Srming that the fore-* 
going account was a description of the plan, or ante- 
cedent scheme^ of the creation, and not an historical 
account of creative acts. The description is, however, 
given in a narrative form ; but since it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the plan of such a work could be described 
without reference to points of time, this circumstance 
does not prove that the account is historic. This being 
the case, I have thought that the best course would 
be to compare, in the first instance, the Scripture cos- 
mogony with deductions irom modem science on the 
supposition that it is given as a history, and then, if 
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contradictions sboold be met with, to consider whether 
thej admit of being explained by making the suppo- 
sition which the passage just quoted appears to demand, 
viz. that the antecedent plan of the Cosmogony, not 
the actual unfolding of it by prooess of time, is given 
in the first chapter of Genesis, 

The questions that will have to be ooiosidered natu- 
rally divide themselves into two kinds. One kind has 
reference to the precise meaning of the Scriptural state- 
ments, which in writing of so ancient a date it is not 
always easy to determine. As a general rule the most 
obvious and literal meaning has been preferred. The 
other kind relates to the modus operandi of the physical 
agencies implied in the facts stated, and to deductions 
from geological research, and necessarily involves sci- 
entific considerations, with the introduction of some 
technical terms. Also it may be here stated that the 
text I have adopted is that of. the Septuagint\ chiefly 
because it appears to be sanctioned by quotations in 
the New Testament. The {psiasima verba of this text 
is of some importance. The original of each passage, 
as it is discussed, is on this account placed at the 
bottom of the page, accompanied by any critical re- 
marks that may seem to be required. 
< ' . 

^ The edition edited by Field (Oxon, .1859) ^^ ^^^ for the most part 
followed. 



THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY CONSIDERED 

WITH REFERENCE TO MODERN 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



"In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth*." Gen. i. 1. 

This initial sentence, states comprehensively the sub- 
ject of the succeeding account. "The heaven and 
the earth" may be taken as expressing inclusively all 
created objects. Since the plan and order of the whole 
creation must have co-existed in the Divine Mind with 
the commencement of the work (that is, with the be- 
ginning of succession in time), all things were in this 
sense created "in the beginning." The Scriptures 
give no reasons for concluding that any created ob- 
jects had existence before that creation of which the 
successive steps are described in the first chapter of 
Genesis* 

" Now the earth was invisible and unfurnished'." 
V. 2. 



^ 'Ev ipxQ ivoiriffep 6 Qcbs rhv oipavbp KoX tV 7^»'» The expressions 

d^ dpXV^ And &v6 KarafioMis KdfffJLov are used in Scripture as equivalent. 

* 'B, di yij ijif iMpartn koX dxarao-icei^eurrof. The particle 5^ is used 
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Antecedent to any creative operation, the earth 
which we now behold was not an objective reality, and 
the fomiture that now adorns it and makes it useful, 
was non-existent. In the above assertion there is a ne- 
gation of the existence of every thing of which the 
senses are cognisant. This may be inferred from a 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 3), which 
affirms that '^ things seen were not made of things that 
do appear," and which may be considered to be an 
authoritative interpretation of this passage in Genesis. 

" And darkness was upon the abyss\" v. 2. 

This clause is not to be taken in immediate con- 
nexion with the preceding one, because it contains the 
assertion of a positive existence. Darkness, it is true, 
is absence of light, but "the abyss" in its usual ac- 
ceptation is depth without perceptible limit, and there- 
fore implies the existence of space. From the previous 
negation of the existence of every thing the senses 
take cognisance of, it may be inferred that space itself 
was created. That this is the doctrine of Scripture 

at the beginning of a narrative. In Bom. i. ao, iSpara signifies things 
that are unseen because they are incapable of being seen. 

^ KaX (TK&ros iwdMu ttjs dpdffaov. The preposition iirdMb) indicates an 
upper boundary of the abyss, as the same word in the next sentence 
indicates that there was an upper boundary of the water. 
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may be proved from Eom. viii. 39, where the Apostle 
has written, " neither height, nor depth, nor any other 
creation}''^ The existence of space is indicated by 
the word "abyss" before any mention is made of 
specific forms of matter, because, in fact, space is in- 
dependent of matter, but matter, since it has dimen- 
sions, is not independent of space, and can only exist 
in space. 

"And a breath [or wind] of God was borne upon 
the water'." v. 2. 

Here mention is first made of material substances. 
It may be argued, as before, from Gen. i. 2, inter- 
preted by Heb. xi. 3, that matter was created. The 
dimensions of space, height, length, breadth, coexist 
only with forms of matter. The terms employed in 
the above sentence indicate that there was an upper 
boundary of the water. Hence it may be concluded 
that the abyss, having depth, and, as is implied by 
darkness being upon it, an upper boundary was specifi- 
cally an abyss of water. It is to be noticed that water 
only is mentioned here, not land and water, and con- 
sequently no visible object indicated that the depth 

^ Odre v\l/tDfMf o6t€ pdBoSf oSre ris icrlffis Mpa, 
* KcU wevfia OeoO ive^ipero hrdj^u rod vdarot. It ia to be obaerved 
that the article is not prefixed to vFevfui. 

G 
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was limited. Thus it seems that the material world, 
as it would have presented itself to human observa- 
tion, was originallj an expanse of water. This was 
its condition anterior to the creation of light. 

The terms in which " breath" or " wind" is said to 
have been borne upon the face of the water, are the 
very same that are applied to the ark borne upon the 
waters of the deluge*. They convey the idea of a 
surface or houndary^ separating space occupied by water 
from space occupied by another material substance, 
contiguous to the water and at the Same time distinct 
from it. The description, consequentiy, applies to a 
substance corresponding in position to that of the atmo- 
sphere now existing. It is named, in accordance with 
a general rule in Scripture, from a circumstance by 
which we are at all times sensible of its presence, 
viz. . its being moved by our hreathing it. In Gen. 
viii. 1, we are told that Gt)d brought "a wind" upon 
the earth and assuaged the waters of tiie deluge. 
The invisible agent which God employed on that occa- 
sion, might in another place be called a wind, or breath, 
of God. Unless the air be signified in Gen. i. 2, it 
is nowhere mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis. 
We should expect that so important an element would 
have a place in this account of the Creation, not alone 

^ Ka2 ire^fipcro 4 Ki^iorhs iwdpta roO vdarof. Gen. vil i8. < 
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because it is essential to life, but because being in- 
visible, yet perceived by its eflfects, it is the external 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, and generally of what is 
spiritual. 

"And God said, Let there be Light, and there 
was Light\" v. 3. 

Light, as it is perceived by human sense, then for 
the first time came into existence, darkness having 
reigned before. "God commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness" are the words of St Paul (2 Cor, 
iv, 6), referring apparently to this passage. No men- 
tion is made of any operative means by which the 
light was first generated, and afterwards maintained* 
To speak of such means would have been contrary, 
as argued in the Litroduction, to the principle that 
runs through the whole of the Scriptures, and especially 
this Chapter, One inference, however, of a physical 
character may be drawn from the Scripture account 
of the creation of light. Since the luminaries of hea- 
ven are said to have been created on the fourth day 
to shine on the earth, it may be concluded that when 
existence was given to light on the first day the earth 
became sdf-luminous. 

02 
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It bas not been scientifically ascertained what are 
the exact conditions of self-luminousness of large masses. 
We know that chemical combination of diflferent ele- 
ments is one means of producing light. The eflfect in 
that case is probably due to the rapid movements of 
the combining elements through an setherial medium, 
supposed to be the vehicle of light and heat, and to the 
agitation of the medium caused by such movements. 
Light results from vibrations of the aether, as sound 
from vibrations of the air. But various means of agi- 
tating the sether by the intervention of the motions of 
the constituent particles of bodies are practically pos- 
sible. For instance, a bar of iron struck repeatedly with 
violence may be made to emit light, most probably 
because the strokes set its particles in motion, and these 
in turn cause vibrations of the aether. There are no 
scientific grounds for concluding that the primaeval state 
of the earth above described, namely, an atmosphere 
resting on water, did not admit of the generation and 
emission of light. To this question I shall have to recur 
in treating of the work of the second day. At present 
I will only remark that as light and heat generally 
accompany each other, it may be assumed that con- 
temporaneously with the first generation of light, there 
was a great developement of heat, and that by the 
agency of this heat a large quantity of the water was 
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6onverted into vapour, whicli, being sustained mechani- 
cally in the atmosphere, was superincumbent upon the 
surface of the water that remained fluid. This infer- 
ence will hereafter assist us in comprehending the state- 
ment of what was done on the second day. 

^^And God saw the light, that it was good: and 
Gh>d separated between the light and the darknessV 
V. 4. 

Here is the commencement of a law of oppositely 
which reigns throughout the universe. Light is opposed 
to darkness, and good to evil. The neWly created light 
is pronounced to be " good ;" and the same affirmation 
is subsequentiy made respecting the effect of every 
successive creative act*. All is good, as proceeding 
from a wise and beneficent Creator, and accompUshing 
His purposes. 

As light succeeded darkness, the separation between 
them has respect to tims^ It may be conceived to 
have taken effect also in spacer for while light might 
pervade the atmosphere and the mass of vapour which 
has been supposed to rest on the water^ the water itself, 

^ EaZ eZSey b Qebt rb ^s, 6ti KoXdp' koX bi^xfipn^^ b Bebt dM- 
lUew Tov ^orrbs koX i»atUaw rod cK&rmn, 

* The Oreek word is constantly Kokbw, In which the quality of 
beauty in appearance or form Beems to be included. 
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"being of great depth, would be comparatively in dark** 
ness* 

'^ And God called the light Day, and the darkness 
He called Night\" v. 5. 

• 

Antecedent to the creation of external and sensible 
objects, names are non-existent. God Himself calls the 
light Day and the darkness Night, to shew that He 
purposed from the beginning that His creation should 
give origin to names of constant signification and per- 
manent use. The name " day," having received a defi- 
nite signification by being applied to an objective 
reality, is used in the next sentence to carry on the 
narrative* 



"And evening was, and morning was, one day 2.' 
5. 



It was just before said that God " called the light 
day.'* But here " day " is clearly a measure of titne. 
How has it passed into this signification? This ques-» 
tion appears to admit of the following answer. Nei- 
ther continuous light nor continuous darkness can have 
any relation to measures of time ; but the lapse of time 

^ Kal iKdXto'^ i Bebs rb ^s ^ii^pov, kqX rh <rK&ros iKdXect v^Kra^ 
* KaX iyhftro iffvipOf xal iy^yero vpitft, iifiipa fUa, 
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may be indicated, and duration measured, bj aUema'^' 
turns of light and darkness. To constitute what is 
commonly understood to be a day, there must be a 
beginning of darkness and a beginning of light,— even- 
ing and morning. Hence the statements "evening was'' 
and "morning was" are put in apposition with "one 
day." The whole period is called by the name origi- 
nally appropriated to light, because of the superiority, 
for the purposes of human life, of day-time to night- 
time* 

It would be inconsistent with what is stated subse- 
quently, to assume that this first day was of twenty- 
four hours' duration and was limited by a revolution of 
the Sun, the existence of the Sun as a luminary not 
being recognised till the fourth day* It would also 
be doing violence to the principle (maintained strictly 
to the end of verse 10) of using terms only in signifi-^ 
cations which they have received firom antecedent facts. 
The occurrence of "heaven and earth" in verse 1, 
and of " earth " in verse 2, are no exceptions to this 
rule, because in those instances the terms are used in 
introductory and general assertions made previous to the 
mention of any specific act of creation. According to 
this principle the evening and the morning of the first 
day were not marked by the setting and rising of the 
Sun, but by other facts which might be properly 
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described as the commencement of darkness at a certain 
epoch, and the commencement of light at a subsequent 
epoch. Now the previous part of the account sup- 
plies the natural marks of these epochs. Darkness 
commenced when the abyss of waters came into exist- 
ence, that is, as soon as an object existed which was not 
visible. The other epoch was marked by the shining 
at God's command of light out of darkness. It is evi- 
dent that on this account ^'evening*' is put before 
'^ morning^.'' At the completion of the first day there 
must have been some natural operation to limit the 
duration of the period of light. What that might be 
will have to be considered in treating of the second day. 

^'And Grod said« Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the water, and let It separate water from water : 
and it w^ so V v* $• 

I have adopted the word ' firmament * in this trans- 
lation, because it is now generally used to signify the 

^ It is probabla thai ihe ewtom of the Hebrewi to raokon the 
beginning of the day from eyeniag had iU origin in this portion of their 
Scriptures. 

* Ka2 etrep 6 9e6f' Vtjnfi^ia ffT€p4ti/ia h fU<r(p roO ifiarot, koI ivrta 
Ziaxifipit<^ difa/i4ffO¥ iJdarof koI v^arot' K9l (yherp odrw. In the Eng- 
lish Version the clause, "and it was so/' does not occur at the end of 
V. 6, after the oommand, but at the end of v. 7| after the act^ where 
tt appears to be inappropriate. 
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upper regions of space, apart from the idea of firmness 
or soliditj. That this is the sense in which it must 
be taken in this passage may be gathered from the 
context, and from the use of it in subsequent parts of 
the Chapter, as I shall hare occasion to argue hereafter. 
The corresponding Greek word properly signifies firm- 
ness or solidity in the abstract, without reference to a 
particular solid body; and, still more abstractedly, its 

L. ™ ™.d .0 Jig™., . ta. of .p^ «mV . 

solid. We might, therefore, legitimately substitute 

^expanse' for ^firmament' in the above passage, and 
this rendering would be justified by the general use in 
the Scriptures of concrete terms in abstract senses. 

The first day exhibited space limited by a single 
surface, namely the surface of the water. For neither 
the upper boundary of the atmosphere, nor that of a 
mass of vapour superincumbent on the water, would be 
recognised by a spectator at the earth's surface. On 
the second day a separation is made between parts of 
the water, and space is exhibited as limited by oppo^ 
site surfaces* A firmament, or expanse, is estabUshed 
in the midst of water, so that the opposite surfaces are 

^ Td <rr€pe^ wm ''the oabe," Td ffxAf*^ crep^ of the anoieiit 
geometer wae an abetinctioa from concrete solidity. Even at present 
we speak of Solid Geometry, plainly because the idea of forms of three 
dimensions was originally derived from actual solids. 
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surfaces of water. The inspired writer states the fact 
as it would have been presented to human eyes; J>at 
nothing is said about any process by which the sepa- 
ration was e£fected. Such a statement would have been 
unlike everything else contained in the account, which 
is plainly intended to represent effects apart from ope-' 
rattonSf and only so far as they can be comprehended 
by what is known from ordinaiy observation* Re- 
garding, however, the facts stated as matters of obser- 
vation, there is no reason why an attempt should not be 
made to arrive at precise ideas on the modus operandi^ 
by the application of considerations drawn from the 
physical science of the present day. These will be 
entered upon in the remarks about to be made on the 
contents of the next paragraph. 

^'And God made the firmament: and God sepa- 
rated between the water which was under the firma- 
ment, and the water above the firmament*." v. 7. 

This farther account informs us of a circumstance 
which did not appear from the terms in which the fiat 
was expressed, viz. that the firmament was situated be- 

rod Hdaros 6 ^ inroKdrta roO orepet&fMTOs, Kol dpafUffW rod {fSaros 
roO irdiffa roO ffT€p€i&fMTos» In Field^s editioOi xaX iyhero oStw is 
added: in others tlus clause is omitted. 
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tween water above and water hebw* The statement, 
as now made, maj be understood by a matter of com* 
mon observation : for we see that water in the form of 
aJovd is by some means separated by a certain interval 
from the water of the ocean below. It is true that this 
account makes no distinction between the two forms of 
the water. Clouds are not specifically mentioned in 
the first Chapter of Genesis. But from the phenomenon 
of rain it is known that they are composed of water, 
and as their sensible properties are visibility, mobility, 
and separability into parts, which properties they pos- 
sess in connni with fluid water, the two forms Lj 
well be comprehended in the same denomination. 

Sut if it be supposed that the firmament of the 
second day, and the waters above and below, were phe- 
nomena of the same kind as facts that are actually 
observed at the present time, it must be admitted that 
there was a difference in degree. The whole surface 
of the earth was then covered by water (for dry land had 
not yet appeared), and in consequence of the vast extent 
of water-surface, and, probably, a high degree of tem- 
perature, the region above, it may be presumed, was 
occupied by a perpetual and continuous stratum of 
cloud. 

It has been already supposed that on the first day 
a mass of vapour was generated by the action of heat 
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upon tlie water, and that being raised into the atmo- 
sphere, it was mechanically upheld, resting with its 
base on the water-surface. This action would at first 
produce a state of great commotion, which, after the 
generation of a certain quantity of vapour, would grar 
dually subside into a condition of quietude, during 
which the caloric action would only haye the effect of 
maintaining the generated vapour as a thick stratum 
of cloud enveloping the whole earth. It may be con- 
ceived that the light of the first day broke forth when 
this state of quiescence was attained, and that the cloud- 
stratum was a condition of the earth's luminosity. For 
reasons that will be presently given, the Kght may be 
supposed to have been emitted from the upper surface 
of the stratum. 

The change of physical conditions that marked the 
commencement of the second day would disturb the 
uniformity of this arrangement, and put an end to the 
state of repose favourable to the production of light. 
A period of darkness would ensue, which at the same 
time might be a period of activity of forces by the 
operation of which the waters were separated and the 
firmament became visible. Since we know from present 
experience that clouds are sustained by the intervention 
of the atmosphere, it may perhaps be safely mferred 
that the particular change which took place at the 
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beginning of the second day was effected by some alter- 
ation of the relations of the atmosphere to the cloud- 
stratum supposed to be at this time contiguous to the 
surface of the ocean. A continual, or abrupt, diminution 
of the temperature, for instance, might so change the re- 
lative states and mutual action of the atmosphere and the 
cloud> that the lower portions of the latter might be 
condensed and fall into the ocean, and the remainder 
be permanently sustained in the higher region, just as 
we see clouds borne up by the air in the present day*. 

" And God called the firmament Heaven : and God 
saw that it was good'." v. 8. 

It was before remarked that the creation of external 
and visible objects is antecedent to the existence of 
names. A certain space defined by visible boundaries, 
but unoccupied by visible matter, is first spoken of de- 
scriptively as the firmament. But now God Himself 
calls it Heaven, — z, special name destined to receive far 
wider application both naturally and spiritually. How 

^ The operation here supposed corresponds to the description in 
Gen. yii. ii of the natural causes of the deluge. The waters are 
said to haye had their sources in the ''abyss" (i.e. in unperoeived 
depths of the sky, not of the ocean), and to have descended through 
openings (jcaroppdicrac) in the sky. 

' Ea2 iK^WGf b 8e6} rh ffrepiuna otptu^* koX eldcF 6 Qtht tri icaX6y. 
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Sequent and necessary is the use of it in a spiritual sense 
in the Scriptores I But antecedently its signification must 
be drawn from the appearances of external objects. 

''And evening was, and morning was, the second 
day*." V. 8. 

Thus the second day, 'like the first, consisted of a 
period of darkness and a period of light. At least, there 
must have been alternation of darkness and light. But 
how long the darkness lasted, and what was the dun^ 
tion of the whole day, it is needless to enquire. 

It may be supposed for reasons previously given, 
that darkness commenced when the existing order of 
things was disturbed by the operation that created the 
firmament, and that light returned when the intensity 
of the operation had ceased, and a time of commotion 
had been succeeded by a state of permanence and re- 
pose. But what would then be the source of light? 
This question applies equally to the interval commenc- 
ing with the morning of the first day, and to that com- 
mencing with the morning of the second. In both 
the Earth must be regarded as self-luminous, as no 
extraneous source of light has yet been indicated. We 
can know little about the conditions under which a large 
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mass of matter is self-luminous, except wHat may be 
gathered from the facts which the telescope reveals to 
us respecting the aspect of the Sun, the only self-lumin- 
ous body we have the opportunity of scrutinizing, Tele^ 
scopic observation shews that the Sun is surrounded 
by visible matter, which floats and whirls, separates 
and accumulates, and which, therefore, possesses the 
chief characteristics of chud. The general form of this 
cloud-like substance is considered to be that of a stra- 
tum of large but constant thickness, enveloping the 
whole body of the Sun, and yet leaving a vacant space 
between its interior surface and the Sun's surface, the 
cloud being probably upheld by a solar atmosphere. 
The Sun's light appears to emanate principally from 
the upper surface of the stratum \ Thus the conditions 
imder which the Sun is self-luminous are in several 
respects the same as those which, guided by the Scrip- 

^ The large Befractor of the Cambridge Observatory, which exhibits 
-with great distinctness the features of the solar spots, together with a 
mottled and cumnlous appearance spread oyer the whole surface of the 
Sun's photosphere, has constantly given me the impression that this 
photosphere is composed of cloud. The phenomena of the spots, which 
in their general form are cone-shaped openings through the stratum, 
prove that it is of vast thickness, and that the principal part of the 
solar light proceeds from its upper sur£ftce. A slight but very per^ 
oeptible shade^ spread over the Sun's disk and deepening towards the 
periphery, i^ considered to g^ve evidence of the existence of a solar 
atmosphere. 
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tural statements, I have ascribed to the Earth as it 
existed on the second day. The Earth, it is tme, is 
a much smaller body than the San ; but it is not im- 
possible that the difference of condition in this respect 
may have been compensated for by a high degree of 
temperature of the Earth's mass, and a large radiation 
of heat from the interior, acting upon a vast extent of 
water. As these causes would, according to the fore- 
going views, be, at least, as operative on the first day, 
it may, for like reasons, be supposed that the conditions 
of self-luminousness were satisfied on that day, although 
the firmament had not been formed. 

" And God said. Let the water which is under the 
heaven be gathered into one receptacle, and let the dry 
[land] be seen; and it was so: and the water under 
the heaven was gathered into their receptacles, and the 
dry [land] was seen\" v. 9. 

A very great change in the condition of the Earth's 
surface is here indicated, which could only have been 
effected by a disturbance of the orderly and quiescent 
state which has been supposed to prevail in the latter 

^ Ea2 €tir€P 6 Oe6s* Zvyax^rw rh dStop t6 inroKi.Tw rcni oipcofoO els 
ifwaybfy^v fdov, Kol ^^'firw 'fi ^pd* koI ^4v€to ovrtas' koI ffinrf/x^V rb 
Hdup rb inroKdrca rw o^pavov els rds ffwaytayhx adrwy^ Ktd (S^dii 4*. 
^rjpd. It is to be noticed that 4 ivp^ ^ ^o^ followed by a noup. 
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part of the second daj. Hitherto the matter under the 
heaven has been spoken of as water only, and no men* 
tion has been made of anj solid portion^ this being con-^ 
cealed by the aqueous covering. But now the interior 
solid part is in some places elevated, and caused to 
appear above the surface of the water, and in other 
places depressed to form receptacles for the retiring 
TV'aters which the upheaving of the land displaces. 
The terms employed bj the sacred writer certainly 
seem to imply that matter in a form distinct from 
that of water was already in existence, but was not 
previously exposed to view. According to the prin- 
ciple maintained throughout this account, it would not 
be mentioned till it became visible. It is at first re- 
ferred to only by the quality of dryness^ that in respect 
to which it is the opposite of water, and it does not 
receive a name till it is stated to have become an object 
of sight. 

There seems to be a contradiction between "one 
receptacle " in the first part of the verse, and " their 
receptacles" occurring in the latter part. This appa- 
rent discrepancy may be only significant of the fact, 
that although the ocean is one, and is contained in 
one receptacle, all its parts being connected, it may yet 
be regarded as consisting of different portions of water, 
each of which has its proper receptacle. 
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Although this acconnt only describes effects, and is 
silent about means and operations, yet so much as is 
stated is certainly analogous to facts which the geologist 
observes, and which he considers to be the consequences 
of caloric action, or of mechanical forces, in operation 
many ages ago. Changes of the earth's internal con-* 
dition, accompanied by paroxysms of caloric action, 
might cause superficial upheavings and inequalities, 
which in turn would produce enormous ocean-torrents ; 
and to the union of these actions may be ascribed the 
elevations of the land at some parts above the general 
level, forming mountains, continents and islands, and 
the depressions below the general level at others, form- 
ing receptacles for the waters of seas. 

"And God called the dry [land] Earth, and the 
collections of waters He called Seas : and God saw that 
it was good\" v. 10. 

Here again the Creator gives names to objects which 
by His power had received observable and distinctive 
characters. Dry and solid matter is called *' earth*," 

^ EeU iKdXe<rep 6 Qebs tijp ^pbof, yijv, xai r& av<rr^/JMTa twp iJidrtop 
iKiXece 0a\dff<rav koI etdev 6 Qebs Bri icaX6r. The plural tQv itddrdm 
here explains o&rQp in the preceding verse. 

* More strictly ''land," as opposed to water. I have, however^ 
preferred "earth/' because this word, like 7^, is used in the limited 
sense of "land/* as weU as in the complex sense of ''land and water." 
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and water, after being collected within limits, and no 
longer a boundless ocean, is called '^ sea.*' The plural 
'^ seas '' indicates the existence of different hcmnsy and 
that intermingling of land and water with which we 
are acquainted by present observation* 

After this there is no more mention made of names 
given by God, except the name of Adam (Gren. v* 2). 
In order that created objects may serve the purpose of 
instructing and forming the spirit of man, it is neces- 
sary that they should receive names; and accordingly 
the office of naming, the example having been set by 
the Creator Himself, was delegated to man. Thus we 
are informed that Adam, after being created in the 
image of his Maker, put into exercise the fSeiculties which 
God had given him for this purpose (Gen. ii. 20, 23). 
All the terms used in the subsequent part of this nar- 
rative have had such an origin, and may, therefore, be 
said to have proceeded indirectly from the Creator, and 
all are intelligible by facts and objects commonly ob- 
served. We shall, however, have occasion to remark, 
in several instances, that general and descriptive terms 
have been employed in preference to specific names. 

"And God said. Let the earth bring forth herb 
of grass, — that which sows seed according to kind and 
according to likeness, — and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, 

D 2 
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whose seed is in it according to kind, upon the earth : 
and it was so*," r. 11. 

In accordance with the principle of using an appel- 
lation in the sense defined by a previous creative act, 
the "earth" here means the "dry land," which had 
teen caused to emerge from the depths of the ocean, to 
be prepared, it may be presumed, by some further pro- 
cess to become a nursery of plants and trees. It may be 
noticed that the productions which the earth is command- 
ed to bring forth are not merely named as herbs and trees, 
but are also described by certain characteristics. The 
qualities that are mentioned, are such as we are familiar 
with by ordinary observation, namely, the distinction 
between herbs and fruit-bearing trees, the property of 
producing seed, the difference in kind between different 
seeds in both classes, and the property which a seed 
has of reproducing a herb, or tree, in the likeness of 
that from which it was generated. The expression 
"upon the earth" indicates that the dry land was 
designed to be the appropriate locality of herbs and 
trees. 

* EeU €tv€v d Qeos' BKcumjffdTw 4 yij pordinpf xbpfrov, (nretpov <nripfui 
jrard yii^ot koX Kaff 6fioi&r7jTtiL, koX ^^op Kdfiirifiov rotow xapw^, ov rb 
awipfia a&rod i¥ a^0 Kar& y^Fot [e/t ifioiSTriTa] irl rijf yrjt' jcoi iy4' 
rero ovrtat. In Bome editioDs €ls dfun&nfra is omitted. It may be re- 
marked that the neuter gender of aireTpw indicates that a general cha- 
ncterifltic of plants is here mentioned. 
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The creation of plants on the third day appears to 
correspond to the great developement of primaeval flora 
in the carhaniferoua period of Geology*. 

" And the earth brought forth herb of grass, — that 
which sows seed according to kind and according to 
likeness, — ^and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, whose seed 
is in itself according to kind, upon the earth. And 
God saw that it was good. And evening was, and 
morning was, the third day*." vv. 12 and 13. 

Although "it was so" was added after the words 
of the command, the fulfilment is nevertheless expressly 
asserted by a repetition of the very terms in which the 
command was given. We may hence infer that the cre- 
ation is in exact conformity with the will and design of 

i The ''Essayist*' quotes (p. 348) a passage fiom Hugh Miller's 
TesUmomy of the Bocks, in which it is argued t^t the flora of the car- 
boniferous period did not contain edible plants and fruit-bearing trees. 
The apparent discrepancy between this fact and the Scriptural statement 
that herbs and fruit'trees were created simuHaiieously on the third day^ 
will be best considered in a subsequent part of the Essay, together with 
other difficulties of a like kind. 

* KoU i^ifveyKep ^ yfj pordrrfv yhprov, CT^pop irvipfM xark yipot 
Kol Kaff 6/u>i6TrjTaf koI ^iSKop Kd^rijiov toioup Kapwhv, 0^ rb ffw4pfM a^od 
^ a&Tip Kard yiifot M rijs t^s ' kclL eTSei^ 6 Oeds 6ti KaX6y» Eai iyitfero 
iffvipti, Kcd iyitfero irpcat, ^fUpa rplrri. As e^s h/JLotAnp-a does not occur 
here before M r^s yrjs, it seems that it ought to be struck out of vene 
II, the two passages being in other respects word for word the same. 
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the Creator. But solely to teach this is not the reason 
that every act of creation is preceded hj a statement of 
what God aaidy and that the words spoken are repeated 
in the statement of what God did. It cannot be as- 
serted that a mere narrative of the cosmogony would 
require this repetition ; and it is certain, I think, that 
an tminspired writer would not have presented the 
narrative under this form. Where all is significant, 
this characteristic of the writing is significant. An 
attempt will be made to account for it in a subsequent 
part of the Essay. 

The assertion "and God saw that it was good," 
which is added to the account of the work on each of 
the days, shews that the different created existences are 
objects of Divine contemplation, as they are of human 
contemplation ; but the Creator alone, who understands 
the purposes of all from the beginning, and knows the 
end of all, sees all to be " good." 

Whether or not the "evenings" and "mornings" 
of the third and succeeding days corresponded to be- 
ginnings of darkness and lights it must be supposed that 
the limits of the days were marked by alternations of 
some kind. It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to say, that 
firom time to time changes were effected in the Earth's 
superficial strata and in the atmosphere by the violent 
action of physical forces, which for a time produced a 
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6tate of commotion and darkness, and that when a new 
order of things had been induced, quiet and light re-» 
turned. The facts of Gkologj do not appear to be 
contradictoij to this supposition. 

^'And Grod said, Let there be Luminaries in the 
firmament of heaven for light to the earth, and to 
separate between the day and the night, and let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for 
years. And let them be for light in the firmament of 
heaven, so as to shine upon the earth : and it was so. 
And God made the two great Luminaries, the great 
Luminary to rule the day, and the lesser Luminary to 
rule the night: also [he made] the stars. And God 
placed them in the firmament of heaven, so as to shine 
upon the earth, and to rule the day and the night, and 
to separate between the light and the darkness: and 
God saw that it was good. And evening was, and 
morning was, the fourth day\" w. 14 — 19. 

ptttfov els ^OffiM Tijs yijs, koL dtaxupli;iEUf dtnifUffw rijs iifUpas koI dtfo/AiffW 
rijs wKrbr koX (hrwactp els ffrffAeta, koI els xaipo^, Kcd els ^fiipas, koX 
els iviavTO^. Eal loTwo-or els ^Oauf iv rfp arepeibfiari roO otpa»od, 
tSore ^bwp hrl r^s yijs* Kot fyirero ovrwt. Kai hrohiirep 6 Oebs rods 
di6o 0oKrr^/>af ro^ /leydKovs* rhif ^uftrr^pa r^ fi^fuf e't ^PX^' '''^ ^^fi^ft 
Kol rhv ^wrrijpa rbv iKdaffu els dpx^i f^ vvKrhs" koX robs daripas, 
K(d iOero a&ro^ 6 Qebs h rfp arepeiStfMri roO od/DoroO, CUrre ^oiveip 
M rrjis Y^f, koX dpx^uf rift ^fiipas. tctd r^ WKrhs, kqX Zkax^fA^^ 
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This account indicates that a great change had 
taken place either in the earth's atmosphere, or in the 
amount of cloud sustained in it« As the separation 
between light and darkness is now made by external 
luminaries, it follows that the Earth had ceased to be 
self-luminous. The epoch at which this took place may 
be regarded as the commencement of the fourth day, 
and a subsequent epoch, at which the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars became visible, as the morning of that day. From 
what has previously been argued from the Scriptural 
luicount, it may be supposed that the termination of 
self-lnminousness was owing to a diminution of the 
cloud-stratum, caused by depression of temperature and 
consequent precipitation of vapour, and that this process 
went on till at length the stratimi was so thinned and 
broken up, that it no longer veiled the luminaries of 
heaven from sight. According to the principle of this 
narrative, their existence would not be recognised till 
they becanie visible, or produced sensible effects. The 
purposes for which it is stated that the Sun and Moon 
(which, be it observed, are not specifically named) were 
created, are just those which are known by common 
observation and experience at the present time. The 
"firmament of heaven," as we have already argued, 

itKifUirop rod 0cirr6« ical itfaiUaw rod cKbrwv kuX dSof i 6cdt 9n 4oaX6w^ 
K«l iyiP€TO iffwipOf koL iyipero Tpult, iw^fia rerdprff. 
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means generally all that space external to the earth 
which is rendered sensible bj yisible objects. Hence 
as new and more distant objects are seen, the limits 
of the firmament are extended. Accordingly the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars are placed in the firmament\ 

Although from this time the natural daj is marked 
by the setting and rising of the Sun, the days of crea- 
tion must still be considered to be limited by the same 
kind of alternation as that by which they were limited 
previous to the fourth day. 

The physical condition of the earth previous to the 
fourth day has been supposed to be such that light and 
heat were supplied independently of extraneous sources 
by a thick stratum of cloud upheld in the atmosphere. 

1 The "Essayist" says (p. aao) tliat "the Hebrews understood the 
sky, firmament, or heaven, to be a permanent solid vault, as it appears 
to the ordinary observer.'* Whatever the Hebrews may have under- 
stood, the Scriptures give no countenance to that idea. The texts 
quoted by the author do not support his assertion, because the "foun* 
dations," "pillars," "doors," and "windows" of heaven, ara spoken 
of without any reference to a *' solid vault," and can be taken in no 
tftiier than a metaphorical sense. The sun and moon, which, as seen 
by the ordinary observer, are constantly changing their rtlatwe positions, 
are yet placed in the firmament^ and even birds are said to " fly above 
tii6 earth in the open firmament of heaven" (Gen. i. «o, A. V.). How 
then oould the firmament be imagined to be a permanent solid vault t 
^ese statements are consistent with each other if "the firmament" 
be understood to mean ail the spaoo external to the earth, so far as it 
18 Cognisable by visible objects. 
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Under these circumstances the distribution of temper-* 
ature over the Earth's surface would be much more 
equable than it is at present, the superficial temperature 
now being greatly dependent on the heat which accom* 
panics the luminous rays transmitted from the Sun«. 
The more equable temperature would also be much 
greater in degree, otherwise the unequal distribution of 
solar heat, which must be supposed to coexist, would 
have disturbed its uniformity. This higher and more 
uniform temperature prevailed, it may be supposed, on 
the third day at the epoch of the generation of herbs 
and trees, till at length on the fourth day the Sun be- 
came the chief source of light and heat, and regulated 
the aeaaons^. 

The process by which the above-mentioned change 
of physical condition was effected may have been of the 
following kind. The forces concerned in producing the 
successive revolutions which, according to the deductions 

^ The antecedent nnifonn condition of the earth*8 Burfaoe as to light 
and temperature appears to be confirmed by geological researches. In 
Murchison's SUwria (p. 505, Brd. ed.) the following statement oocors : 
''This earliest luxuriant tree- vegetation, the pabulum of our coal-fields, 
is also specially remarkable for its spread over many latitudes and longi- 
tudes ; and together with it occnr the name common species of marine 
shells, all indicating a more or less equable climate from polar to inter- 
tropical regions, — a phenomenon wholly at variance with the present 
distribution of animal and vegetable life over the surface of the planet.*' 
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of geology, the earth's crust underwent, may have 
altered at the same time hj degrees the relative propor* 
tions of the vaporous and atmospheric matter to the 
fluid and solid parts, till at length the thick and conti-> 
nuouB canopj of cloud that at one time surrounded the 
earth) was reduced to the broken and irregular distribu^ 
tion of cloud which we now witness. Even the uni- 
formity of the cloud-stratum that surrounds the body of 
the Sun is interrupted by hreaks presenting the appear- 
ance of spots, and the remarkable variability of the 
light of certain stars may well be attributed to a phe- 
nomenon the same in kind but greater in degree. The 
clouds of planetary bodies are still more irregular and 
interrupted. Thus there is now existing in different 
bodies that gradation of the phenomena of the cloud- 
stratum, which, according to our views, the clouds of 
the earth underwent by course of time. The transition 
from the continuous to the discontinuous state, would, 
as already said, mark the epoch at which the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars first became visible to a supposed 
spectator at the earth's surface. 

But Scripture states that God made the two great 
Luminaries and the Stars on the fourth day, not that 
they only became visible at that time, being previously 
in existence; while on the other hand the science of 
Astronomy would lead to the inference that the earth, 
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being one of the bodies of the solar sjstem, was not 
created before the others* This and other apparent 
diBcrepancies between Scripture and Science, which will 
receive due attention in the sequel, will be best consi- 
dered collectively, after the present discussion of the 
physical signification of the accounts of the creations on 
the several days is concluded. 

" And God said, Let the waters bring forth creep- 
ing things having living souls, and flying things that 
j9y upon the earth in the firmament of heaven: and it 
was so. And God made the great whales, and every 
soul of creeping animals, which the waters brought forth 
according to their kinds, and every winged flying thing 
according to kind : and God saw that they were good. 
And God blessed them saying, Increase and multiply 
and fill the waters in the seas; and let flying things 
be multiplied on the earth. And evening was, and 
morning was, the fifth day*." w. 20 — 22. 

^ Ka2 etrCF 6 6e6t* *}&^ayaykT<a rh, vSwra ipvtrh. fvx(ap pav^t '^a^ 
frertatk irerdfuifa M rijs y9js xarik rb vrtpiiafM ro9 o^pOMW' koI iy4MT0 
ovTbts. Kat iwolriffa^ 6 Qebs rd icfirrj rd fjteydiKa, xal ra<ra» ^vxV t^f^ 
ipweruv, d i^fyyaye rd vdara /card y4n^ airrOu, Kot tc&v weretpbp irre- 
fnarbv Kwrd yhw koX eXHev b Bed; 0ri xaXd. KeU ii&Kbrfiivtv atrd 4 
6e6t, \iywf' A.^^dtfW0e koI T\fi$i^§<r&€, xal r\iipd>aaT€ rit i^ra h rci7t 
BiiKdffffOM' KoX T\d T€T€Ufb> irTiT/OwMbiffay iwl r^ yijs. Kal iyhftro 
iaripa, xal iyivero irptct, iifiipa T4/iTTfi, The idea conveyed by irard 
rb arepiufta \b, 'aoooidmg as the firmament gives §eope for flying.' 
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In this annotinceme&t of the first creation of ani-» 
mals, the characteristics most prominently mentioned 
are the principle of Ufe and the power of vnoving^ 
which in fact are those most obvious to common ob*- 
servation. The terms used are of a general nature^ 
and describe rather than specijy. The only two classes 
of living creatures spoken of in the fiat are those that 
creep (reptiles), and those that fly. As birds ^ are not 
specifically named, every kind of flying animal is in- 
cluded. Although the word "fishes" does not occur 
in this account, it is evident firom the command "to 
fill the waters in the seas," that they are classed with 
the creations of the fifth day. They appear to be 
put in a somewhat different category firom that of rep- 
tiles and flying creatures. "The great whales" are 
mentioned with more specification than any of the 
creatures generated either on the fifth, or the sixth day, 
except man. (An attempt will be made in the proper 
place to give a reason for this.) It is not, however, ne- 
cessary to suppose that only one class of marine animals 
is signified. When "the waters" are said to bring 

I httve, therefcxrey translated irard by 'in,' this translation agreeing 
also with that of the Aathorised Version from the Hebrew. 

^ Instead of 6f»ts or 0/vew, the word is Teretpdp, a thing that flies. 
In the above passage ipmr^ is not an animal that moves in any man- 
ner, for then it would indude quadrupeds, but an animal that creeps— a 
reptile. 
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forth living beings at the command of God, it is, in 
the first place, indicated that the genesis of animals is 
an act purely creative, because we can, of our own 
knowledge, pronounce, that in water, as such, there 
are no means of naturally giving birth. Also it is 
implied that the nuUenal of which the living creature 
is composed is of the same kind of material as the 
earth, as Adam is said to have been formed of the dust 
of the ground. And again, the waters are commanded 
to bring forth to distinguish this creative act from that 
of the sixth day, on which the land is in like manner 
commanded to bring forth animals of quite a different 
class. 

The creations of the fifth day have an analogy to 
the great developement of animal Ufe, particularly of 
enormous reptiles^ and flying creatures (Pterodactyls) 

^ According to the "Essayist** (p. 139), the Scripture assigns the 
oreation of reptiles eaodutwdy to the sixth day, whereas the word 
ipireriL (reptiles) occurs tioice in the account of the creations of the fifth 
day. It may be admitted, without contradicting the Scripture account, 
as will be shewn hereafter, that marine reptiles and fishes, and gene* 
rally inhabitants of the waters, existed long before the feathered tribe 
and mammals. The "Essayist" adds: " There remains, moreover, the 
insuperable difficulty of the plants and trees being represented as being 
made on the third day — that is, more than an age before fishes and 
birds.'* It is true that fishes existed anterior to the carboniferous epoch, 
but I can find no geological evidence that contradicts the statement 
that winged animals did not exist till more than an age after that epoch. 
And with respect to fishes, it is worthy of all remark that although 
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in the Secondaiy period of the Greologist The evidence 
that biids, i. e. the feathered tribe of animals, were of 
so ancient a date is questionable. Between the carbo- 
niferous epoch and the epoch of that developement, a 
long interval intervened not apparentlj marked bj any 
similar large generation of organisms. In that interval, 
as might be gathered from the Scripture account, the 
physical condition of the atmosphere must have gone 
through changes preparatory to its adaptation to the 
habits and requirements of the life of air-breathing 
animals. Fishes and invertebrate animals, according 
to geological evidence, abounded in the seas at a date 
prior even to the carboniferous epoch. But Cetaceans, 
which may perhaps be regarded as the grandest de- 
velopement of the marine class of animals, are considered 
to belong to the Tertiary period*. And in the Scrip- 
tural account they are mentioned apart from the reptiles 
and flying creatures of the fifth day, while at the same 
time they are separated from the mammals which the 
land brought forth on the sixth day. 

their existence on the fifth day is recognised, they are neither named 
by a common appellation, nor are they represented as being created 
generally on that day. Creation is affirmed of only a certain class 
of large indiyiduals, ** the great whales.'* 

^ ''Bemains of Oolitic reptiles have been mistaken in more than 
one instance for those of Cetacea ; but it is now generally held that 
the earliest known specimens of the family belong to the Tertiary ages.'* 
Hagh Miller, TesUmony of Hie Bocks, p. 79. 
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''And God said, Let the earth l»ring forth the* 
living soul according to kind, qnadropeds, and creeping 
things, and beasts of the earth, according to kind : and 
it was 90. And God made the beasts of the earth 
according to kind, and the cattle acccnrding to kind, and 
all the creeping things of the earth according to their, 
kind ; and Grod saw that thej were good V vy. 24 
and 25. 

The work of the sixth day is the creation of ani- 
mals that inhabit the land. Their birth is from the 
earth, as that of the creatures formed on the fifth daj 
was from the waters. A material origin is thus as- 
signed to all ; bnt no process of generation is indicated. 
The different forms of the material, water and earth, 
refer, not so much to place of habitation, as to difference 
of genera, as we have already argued. There may 
also be reference to an order in creation. As water was 
at first the prevailing element, and afterwards the solid 
earth appeared, so the first created animals have their 
origin ascribed to water, while the last created and more 

^ KaZ cTircy h Oe6t* '^^ya.yh'ta 4 7? i^^x^ iOaw xarii yhotf rtrpd^ 
roda KoX iprerii koI dripla rijs yijt icard yivos* Kol iy4»ero ovrtas, Kal 
iwoLri9t» 6 6edf rd BripliL r^ 7^ jcard yhot, koX rd xripni Korh. 76^9, 
KoX riana rd ifirerik r^s 7^ xard 7^$ aOrQp* koI eldey i 9e6s ^i coXd., 
Here i/nrerit, bemg claaaed with land-animala» are reptiles without fee^ 
tfroSo. 
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perfect are produced from earth, whence also man was 
formed. This order in the creation of things inanimate 
and animate is not without ulterior signification. 

A distinction is made between " beasts *' and 
'' cattle/' the latter being tame animals more immedi- 
ately serviceable to man, while the other kind are 
formed for rapacity and destruction. Yet in the sight 
of their Creator both kinds are " good." The reptiles 
of this day are distinguished as to class from those of 
the fifth day by being called " reptiles of the earth." 

This creation of land animals on the sixth day 
corresponds to the abundance and great developement 
of mammals and quadrupeds in the Tertiary period of 
Geology,-that immediaVely preceding th7crLon of 
man. Among " the reptiles of the earth" it is pro- 
bable that serpents are to be included \ 

''And God said. Let us make man according to 
our image and according to likeness ; and let them have 
dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowl of 
heaven, and the cattle, and all the earth, and over all 
the creeping things that creep upon the earth. And 
God made man; according to the image of God He 
made him, male and female He made them. And God 
blessed them, saying. Increase, and multiply, and fill 

^ Hugh Miller, Testimony of the MochSf p. Si, 

E 
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the earth, and subdue it, and rule the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowl of heaven, and all the cattle, and 
all the earth, and all the creeping things that creep 
upon the earth^" w. 26—28. 

We have now come to the completion of the creation 
in man, for whose sake all the objects that have hitherto 
been mentioned were expressly created. This may be 
inferred from the dominion which is conceded to him 
over all created things, animate and inanimate^ It 
is particularly to be remarked that the appellation " man" 
is here generic, and that the dominion spoken of is, 
in part, that which we see the race of men actually 
exercising over the rest of creation. This, which is at 
present a visible power over material objects, is the 

^ Ea2 c7ir€v 6 Ge^s' TLovfyF^aiuv fbdpunrov kot eUdva ii/ieripaif koX 
Ka0* ifjLoUacrtM' xal dpx^<a(Tap tup Ix^^v r^s ^a\(£<r<ri7S, KaX tQ>v vereipQv 
Tov oipavov, Kol rCiv KrrjpQy, koX ir(£<n;t riji yiji, koX vdjrrwf r(av iptrertav 
rQy ipir6vT(av M r^s 7^1. Keti ivoVnireif 6 Qebz rbv dvOpuirw, Kar* eUdva 
Oeov iirolTiaev a^rbv, dpaev Kot 6t}\v itrolT^a-ejf a^oHs. Eat rjiXbyrjaep 
ajJroi^s 6 Qebs, \4y<aVf Ai^dpeade xal TrXifd^^irBe, koX irXtipfiffare t^p yijp, 
KoX KaraKvptejiffare airi^s, Kcd dpx^re r(ap lxOi&<ap rrfs 6a\dff<nis, Kcd rdv 
irereLpQp tov oipopovf koX icdpTiap tup kttipQp, Kal rrdaris t^j yrjs, Kcd 
wdpTUp tQp ipTTCTutp TUP ^pirbvTUP ivl TTJt 7'^s. It is to be noticed that 
dpdpwirop here does not signify an individual, but the race or genus, 
being foUowed by the plural verb, dpxjkTwraif, A general appellation 
for fishes {IxO^fei) occurs for the first time in this passage. 

' It may be observed that beasts {Oripia) are not mentioned byname in 
verses 26 and 28, nor in the reference made to this passage in Psalm viii. 
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antecedent representative of the future subjugation of 
the whole external world to the Son of Man, and, in 
Him, to man himself, when his ^ritual creation is 
completed. "But now we do not yet see all things 
put under him" (Heb. ii. 8). 

The most remarkable part of the announcement of 
this creation is the sentence, "Let us make man ac- 
cording to our image." As the considerations relating 
to the creation of man in the image of God are of 
a more doctrinal character than those which have 
hitherto occupied us, I propose to devote to them a 
separate section, and shall, therefore, not pursue this 
subject farther at present. 

The blessing (in v. 28) is like that pronounced on 
the animals created on the fifth day, with the addition 
that to man is given dominion. It is worthy of remark 
that after the deluge God blessed Noah and his sons 
in nearly the same words as those in which the blessing 
is pronounced on the sixth day of creation. (See Gen. 
ix. 1, 2.) This shews that the original blessing ex- 
tended to the whole future history of mankind, and 
that the sense in which it was fulfilled in the descen- 
dants of Noah was that in which it was originally in-* 
tended to be fulfilled. The repetition of the blessing 
after the previous great destruction of human life, 
significantly intimates the prevalence of the blessing 

£2 
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over the cnxse, and its ultimate and permanent esta- 
blishment in that extended sense which is spoken of bj 

• 

the Apostle Paul in Heb. ii. 6 — 9. 

"And God said. Behold, I have given you every 
seeding herb, — whatever is seed-sowing upon the face 
of all the earth, — and every tree which has in itself 
seed-sowing fruit; to you it shall be for food. And 
to all the beasts of the earth, and to all the fowls of 
heaven, and to every creeping thing that creeps upon 
the earth, which has in itself a living soul, also [I 
have given] every green herb for food : and it was 
so^" w. 29 and 30. 

In this ordinance for making provision for the con- 
tinued existence of man upon the earth, especial men- 
tion is made of that wonderful property in herbs and 
trees of reproduction, by means of which the provision 
is perpetuated. It may also be remarked that while 
to man are given seed-bearing herbs and fruit-bearing 
trees, the food assigned to the other animals is simply 
described as the green herb, 

^ Eal €Xt€p b Oe^f ' *lZob 94iuKa ifJt^ irdm-a x^/^rw crSpifiop, cretpov 
mripfJM, 6 iirri irdnt rdarjs r^ yijt, Ktd vw l^dKcv, t ix^i ip iavr^ 
Kopvhv ffripfULTOS awoplfufv, iffwf iarcu, els ppSxruf koX Taai rots Briplois 
rrfs y^, Ktd vcLai rois vcreiydis rod odpayw, koI vavrl iprer^ t0 fyTwri, 
M Tfjs yijs, 8 ^et A» iaur<p y^vx^v ^o^, koI vdirra x^proi^ xXutpdv els 
ppQffur Kol iyhtro ovrwt. 
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At first sight this passage appears only to assert 
that God made provision for the bodily sustenance of 
man and animals. But when the terms in which it 
is expressed are closely considered, it will be seen that 
though it means this inclusively, it means more than 
this. Taken in its literal sense, it states that every 
herb and every tree were given for food. The terms 
employed seem expressly to say that all without ex- 
ception were intended to fiimish food : whereas, accord- 
ing to experience, some herbs and some trees are 
proper for this purpose and others not so*. The 
attempt to account for the terms of this statement, 
will be most conveniently made when we have under 
consideration the formation of man in the image of 
God. 

The last verse of the Chapter (v. 31), in which 
it is emphatically said that every thing which God 
had made was " very good," will also be treated of in 
a separate section, because the discussion of it will 
necessarily involve doctrinal considerations. 

We have now gone through the explanations of 
the Scripture Cosmogony, and compared to a consider- 

^ The author of the "Essay" notices this apparent difficulty (jp. 
^10) J and adduces the explanation that ''there is no vegetable produc- 
tion -which may not possibly be useful to man." But the Scriptural 
statement is^ that all were given for food. 
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able extent the statements it contains with results of 
modem science. We have found that while there is 
a general accordance in some things, in others there 
is disagreement. This is no more than might have 
been anticipated, because the comparison could not be 
fully made, and the degree of accordance be judged 
of, till another and a very important matter^ be taken 
into account, which has been reseryed for consideration 
apart from the rest of the argument. After the men- 
tion made in Gren. ii. 2, 3 of the completion of the 
work in six days, and the cessation from work on the 
seventh day, there follows this summary of the whole 
preceding account. " This is the book of the genera- 
tion of heaven and earth at the time it took place, on 
the day that the Lord Grod made the heaven and the 
earth, and every plant of the field before it was on 
the earth, and eveiy herb of the field before it grew: 
for the Lord God did not send rain upon the earth, 
and there was not a man to till the ground'." These 
words, which at first view appear enigmatical, will on 



^ This lias been alliided to in the Introduction (p. 13). 

' KStti 4i pipkot Tcv^ewf odpea^ icai y^ Srt iyiFero, f V^P? ^ociytrc 
K6ptot 6 B€bs ritf odptu^ koI r^ yWt "^^l vSm x^m/A^ dypw r/A tw 
y€P^r$tu hrl rijit yrj/if kqX irdMra yhffrw i,ypw wp6 rod dtforukiw od yhp 
QSpe^e K^pcot 6 6cdf M rfyr yij^, koI (UBptnrot o6k ^ ipydifEoSai rj^ 
y^p. Gen. iL 4, 5. 
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consideration be found to signify, that this "book" 
gives an account of the creation as it was in plan or 
design^ not as executed. What other meaning can there 
be in saying that eveiy plant was made before it was 
on the earth, and every herb before it grew? To 
render this sense the plainer, it is added that the 
Creator did not ''cause it to rain on the earth," nor 
was there a man to till the ground. There was as 
yet no operation either of nature, or by the hand of 
man, and consequently no operation of any kind. The 
statement that there was not a man to till the ground 
appears contradictory to the previous account of the 
creation of man on the sixth day, unless the whole 
of this Cosmogony be regarded as a scheme of the 
creation, formed in the Divine Mind antecedently to 
the visible unfolding. It is essential to every wtxrky 
that there be design as well as execution. The works 
of God, as understood by us, do not in this respect 
differ from human works ; but as comprehended by the 
great Creator Himself, the plan is the same thing as 
the execution, — the beginning and the end are one, — 
because with Him time is not an element which sepa- 
rates between them. '' One day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day " 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). This in fact is indicated in the very 
passage we are considering, in which, although the 
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creation had been described as occupying six days, it 
is jet spoken of as coUectivelj accomplished on a cer- 
tain day, — ^at a certain point of time. 

This argument may serve to shew that it is un- 
necessary, and would be altogether inappropriate, to 
assign to each of the days of creation a definite in- 
terval, as twenty-four hours. The parts of a scheme 
may be antecedently conceived of, and described, in a 
certain order by reference to marks of time, but the 
relation to epochs and intervals is concurrent only with 
the execution. 

The recognition of the operation of natural causes 
is first made in verse 6 of Chap, ii., which is the be- 
ginning of a narrative different' in kind from that 
which preceded, inasmuch as it speaks of continuous 
physical action, and of events that took place in course 

^ The author of the ''Essay" notices (p. 217) that there are two dis- 
tinct accounts, but has not exphiined in what respect they differ. He 
is also in error when he supposes that the second account commences 
at verse 4. Verses 4 and 5, beginning with avri; ^ pipKos, contain, as 
we have argued above, a summary of the preceding narrative and a 
statement of its principle, and at verse 6 commences an historic account 
of natural facts and creative operations. So also aUrri ij pipXos at the 
beginning of Chap. v. refers to the history which precedes, not to that 
which follows. At the beginning of Chap. z. avrou Si al yey^ffeis 
refers to the narrative that follows, as the particle di shews ; but avrai 
al 4>v\aX in the last verse of that Chapter certainly applies to the same 
najfTative, and therefore to one that precedes. 
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of time. This second narratiye commences thus: 
'^Now a mist ascended £rom the earth, and watered 
all the face of the earth \" These few words refer 
to that operation of nature which is the most essential 
for supporting life. The mist which everywhere rises 
from land and water engenders rain, which being 
scattered over the earth^s snrfax^e, causes herbs and 
trees to grow for the sustenance of animals and man. 
It seemed good to the H0I7 Spirit, after this brief 
allusion to the execution of that part of the design 
of the Creator which provided for lif« and growth, to 
pass immediately to the history of the actual creation 
in time of the first human pair, and of subsequent 
events. Nothing is said about any antecedent history 
of the classes of animals which in the order of crea- 
tion preceded man. That they had a history has been 
established, not by the Scriptures, which were written 
for other purposes, but by records, equally written 
by the finger of God, which have been preserved in 
hills and valleys, and inscribed on rocks, and have 
been read only in very recent times. 

Still if the view that has been taken above of the 
character of the Scriptural accoimt of the creation be 

^ Ilinr^ Zk di^/3aiMF iK rijt yijt, koX irr&ri^ ww rh rpSatairow Trjt 
yrjt (Gen. u. 6). The paitide M is here put at the beginning of a 
narrative just as in Gen. i. a. 
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true, it may be legitimately inferred from Scriptare 
itself that there was an historic period of long dura- 
tion antecedent to the creation of man. This inference 
may be drawn as follows. Let it be admitted that 
what is recorded in Chap. i« 26 — 30 is a proleptical 
statement of the design of the Creator relative to the 
whole human race; then what we see at the present 
time, or is matter of history, is the process of carry- 
ing out that design. This appears to be the view 
taken by St Paul in Heb- ii. 8, where, after quoting 
Psalm viii., which contains an amplification of Gren. i. 
26 — 30, he adds the remarkable sentence, which has 
been already referred to, "But now we do not yet 
see all things put under him." Thus there is a work 
in progress^ which, as the same apostle teaches (1 Cor. 
XV. 27), will eventually be consummated in and through 
the Son of Man. Consequently as an historic period 
of long duration corresponds to the creation of man 
on the sixth day, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
corresponding to the creations which in the order of 
the scheme precede this, there were also antecedent 
historic periods of long but unknown duration. It is 
the province of Geology to enquire into that history, 
and to endeavour to determine its epochs. 

The foregoing arguments all lead to the conclusion 
that the Scriptural account of the creation is not a 
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narrative of facts^, but a communication to us of the 
scheme of the creation as framed originally in the mind 
of the Creator* This view of it seems to give a rea- 
son for the characteristic we have abeadj noticed, 
namely, the speaking of objects descriptively rather 
than by their ordinary names, which, on the suppo- 
sition of a mere narrative, is hardly to be accounted 
for. The scheme, it is true, is given in a narrative 
form, and by reference to successive intervals of time* 
But, on the other hand, it does not appear that a de- 
scriptive account of a scheme intended to be unfolded 
in course of time, could be communicated to us in a 
different form. The enumeration of days serves the 
purpose of presenting the parts in a certain order, 
which, quite irrespective of the lengths of the days, 
may correspond with the order of developement. " It 
was so " is added after " God said," to shew that as 
regards the Creator the purpose and the performance 
are not separated by time. It is in respect to vs only 
that the element of time comes in. Hence that assertion 
does not signify the accomplishment historically of the 
expressed purpose. This we may certainly infer from 

^ The "Essayist" (p. 913) regards it as "a plain statement of facts," 
and such, no doubt, it appears to be on a cv/nory reading. But when 
the statements are well considered, they are found to contain much 
that is far from being ** plain." 
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the teaching of St Paul in Heb. iv. 3, where he con- 
trasts a passage in the Psalms which speaks of Gk)d's 
rest, that is, cessation from work, as still future, with 
the passage in Genesis, which states that God ceased 
from all his works on the seventh day. The apostle 
remarks respecting the former assertion that it is made 
"although the works were finished from the founda- 
tion of the worlds" This word "although" is con- 
clusive as to the two-fold view of the creation taken 
in Scripture, — that which regards it as completed in 
purpose from the beginning, and that which regards 
it as being at present in course of accomplishment. 
It is evident that the apostle recognised a completion 
of the works distinct from that which is brought about 
by course of time, and we may accordingly regard 
his doctrine as an authoritative explanation of the " It 
was so" which is repeated after the description of 
each successive step in the creation, and which is 
finally placed at the end of the account given of the 
work of the sixth day. 

The argument is now brought to this stage. In 
the course of the explanations that were given of the 
Scriptural account of the Cosmogony, comparisons were 
made with geological and astronomical facts on the sup- 
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position that that account was a simple narratiye, and 
it was found that there were points of apparent dis^ 
agreement. Then by comparing this with other parts 
of the Bible, on the principle that the Scriptures are to 
be regarded as a whole and as dictated by One Mind, 
it was ascertained that though this portion is in a 
narrative form, it is not strictly a narrative, but rathear 
a communication from the Holy Spirit (to whom the 
counsels of the Creator were known from the beginning) 
of the original plan of the whole creation. A building 
in plan is not the same thing as a building in ex- 
ecution, neither can a description of the former be the 
same as the description of l^e latter, although there 
must be a certain correspondence between the one and 
the other. We have, therefore, now to consider in what 
respects the results of the above mentioned comparisons 
are modified, when the h priori character of this exor- 
dium to the Scriptures is taken into account. In doing 
this, I shall first endeavour to give a succinct statement 
of the points both of agreement and disagreement, and 
then, I think, it may be shewn that the latter disappear 
a& soon as it is recognised that Scripture gives an 
account of the building in plan, and Greology of the 
building in execution. 

Scripture and Greology agree in indicating an ehbo^ 
ration of the Earth's surface, by successive stages, from 
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a simple primaeval state, in which water appears to have 
been the predominant element, to that configuration of 
sea and land, and condition of the materials of the latter, 
of which we are now witnesses. According to the most 
approved geological views, this elaboration was effected 
by alternations of violent commotion, and of the quiet 
kind of action which is observed at present to be taking 
place on the earth's surface, — of paroxysms of mecha- 
nical force occupying comparatively short intervals, and 
gentler operations spread over long intervals,— of times 
of confusion and disorder and times of repose. Without 
professing to have a deep acquaintance with the science 
of Geology, I venture to express the opinion that geolo- 
gical facts give clear evidence of both kinds of opera- 
tion. This alternate action which the earth's surface 
underwent by successive gradations more or less abrupt, 
seems to correspond to the partition of the Scripture 
Cosmogony into days having evening and morning. 
Evening, which introduces night, may answer to the 
beginning of a time of violence and confusion attended 
by a withdrawal of light, and morning, which introduces 
day, may answer to a return of quietude and light. 
Geology seems to shew that there were many such 
alternations in the earth's early history, differing as to 
the extent of surface over which they spread, and the 
intensity of the mechanical action by which they were 
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effected, the agency in some being heat, in others water ; 
some being principal, and others subordinate. The 
deluge appears to have been a final subordinate cata- 
strophe by water, with which the Author of all these 
levolutions thought good to visit the earth after it had 
been long peopled by the human race. It may not be 
possible to refer with any precision the days of the 
Scripture Cosmogony to periods of geological revolution, 
more especially the first two days; yet it cannot be 
denied that there is a general accordance, as to Mnd 
and order^ between the changes stated or implied in 
Scripture, and those which Geology has revealed. The 
Scriptural statements of the creative acts performed 
during the last four days, seem to be consistent with 
the changes of terrestrial conditions which, according to 
Greology, took place in the interval extending from the 
era of igneous rocks to the end of the Tertiary deposits. 
The Tertiary period answers to the sixth day, the time 
of the Secondary formations to the fifth, the limestone 
and carboniferous period to the end of the third day. 
Between the two last periods an interval occurs, during 
which changes of terrestrial and atmospheric conditions 
must have been effected, which prepared the earth for 
inhabitation by the classes of animals that abounded 
during the secondary and tertiary periods. This inter- 
val corresponds to the fourth day. Now according to 
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the Scripture account, it is not till the fourth day that 
the Sun illumines the earth and its heat determines 
seasons. From this statement it was argued that ante- 
cedently the earth was self-luminous^ and consequently 
that terrestrial temperature was in the main independent 
of extraneous sources. And certainly it must be re- 
garded as a point of agreement with this deduction from 
Scripture, that geological facts give evidence of the pre^ 
valence of a more equable temperature from the polar 
to the tropical regions in the carboniferous period than 
that which exists at the present time^. This argument 
receives support from the fact, already adverted to, that 
the circumstances, as shewn by the Telescope, xmder 
which the Sun is self-luminous, ai:e not in disacd^rd 
with those which, according to the indications of the 
Sacred Becord, prevailed at the earth's surface on the 
second and third days. 

As we found points of agreement between Scripture 
and Science with respect to the processes of elaborating 
the Earth for the reception and maintenance of plants 
and animals, so there are points of agreement between 
the Scriptural account of the creation of these organisms 
and the records which have been left of them in geolo- 
gical remains. First, it may be inferred from Scripture 

^ See the quotation from Murchison's SUuria in p. 43. 
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that there was a period in the earth's history in which 
there were neither plants nor animals, and that these 
were generated when the mechanical processes which 
the earth's crust underwent, had prepared for them the 
means of life and growth, and fit habitations. Thus 
plants were created on the third daj after the dry land 
had been caused to appear, and air-breathing vertebrate 
animals, reptile and winged, were generated on the fifith 
day, when, as may be presumed, the condition of the 
atmosphere, and the influence of solar heat, had ap- 
proximated to what they are now. There were, accord- 
ing to this account, heginninga of organizations, and not 
indefinitely prolonged series : and this is the conclusion 
to which the observation of fossil remains has led geo- 
logists, who speak of Azoic and Palaeozoic epochs, and 
of successive generations of distinct organic types*^ 

^ This assertion rests on the following authorities. ''The hypo- 
thesis that all the earliest sediments have been so altered as to have 
obliterated the traces of any relics of former life which may have been 
«ntombed in them^ is opposed by examples of enormously thick and 
often finely levigated deposits beneath the lowest fossiliferous rocks, and 
in which, if many animal remains had ever existed, more traces of them 
would be detected." (Murchison's SUmeia, p. 30, 3rd Ed.) ''The 
^urian rocks extend over areas as lai^ as, if not larger than, any 
great system of the foUowing periods ; and yet in them alone is there 
an entire absence of an arborescent vegetation derived firom the then 
adjacent lands." (Ibid. p. 519.) " There appear no traces of a ferret 
trial vegetation until we reach the uppermost beds of the Upper Sila* 
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Again, the order of the lecotded creations, viz. fiist 
plants, then in one category^ leptile and winged animals 
find fishes, then quadrupeds wild and tame, and lastly 
man, Lsf for the most part that in which it has been 
inferred firom Geology that these different kinds of 
organisation made their appearances. (Exceptions to 
this statement will be presently considered.) Geology, 
it is true, has also revealed the existence of other organic 
forms, as encrinites, molluscs, trilobites, and various 
invertebrate animals^ which lived in great abundance 

lian System.*' (Hugh IkGller, Taiimony of the Rocks, p. 9.) ''The 
oldest known reptiles appear just a little before the close of the Old 
Bed Sandstone, just as the oldest known fishes appeared just a little 
before the dose of the Silurian System." (Ibid. p. 76.) '< Aa a matter 
of fact| there is an enormous organic interval between the fauna of the 
cretaceous period and of the lower Tertiary deposits." (Sedgwick's 
J)ueout9e, p. cxyiE) Lyell speaks of a '* marked disoordanoe in the 
fossils of the Tertiary as compared with the cretaceous formations," 
and admits, although indiued to the doetrine of consecutive series, 
that certain <' newly-discovered records, some of which are closely 
allied to the eocene, and others to the cretaceous type, do not fill up 
the wide gap.*' {Manual of Geology, pp. 235 and 336.) The same au- 
thor places the earliest evidence of the existence of birds in the lower 
eocene period, or that of London clay. He omits, and perhaps rightly, 
the evidence from foot-prints. (Ibid. p. 460.) "With the Stonesfield 
slates, — a deposit which lies above what is known as the Inferior 
Oolite, — the remains of mammaliferous animals first appear." These 
are considered to be of the marsupial order. *'No other mammalian 
remains occur till after the close of the Secondary Division." (Hugh 
Miller, TetUmony of the Bocke, p. 90.) 
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.1)efore the period of plants. But as these primitive and 
incipient types are either comprehended in later de- 
t^opementS) or are such as could not be known hj 
copunon observation, no reference is made to them in 
the Sbripture cosmogony. 

From Geology it appears that there was an enor- 
mous dev^opement of Flora in the carboniferous period, 
greatly ex<)eeding the amount of like productions in 
the same interval both before and after. Again, in 
the Secondary period there was a developement of 
animal life remarkable as to form and magnitude, which 
surpassed by far any previous or subsequent generation 
of like species, and in the Tertiary period there was 
a similar large developement of gigantic species of quad- 
rupeds. The organic productions of these three epochs 
stand out prominently from the rest; and certainly it 
must be considered as a point of agreement with this 
fact, that in the Scripture account only three epochs 
of the generation of organized bodies are mentioned, 
those of the third, fifth, and sixth days. 

We have now to notice points of disagreement, the 
Scriptural account being still regarded as a narrative. 
Bead as such it seems to tell us that herbs and firuit- 
bearing trees came simultaneously into existence at a 
certain epoch, then two ages after (the days being con- 
sidered to be ages), reptile and winged animals and 

F2 
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fiftbeS) and after another age, qnadrapeds. It is a na- 
tnral inference from these statements that there were 
no animals between the first and second of these epochs, 
and no quadrapeds between the second and the third. 
Whereas, according to Geolo^, fishes appeared a little 
•before the close of the Silurian System, and therefore long 
before the coal formations, and reptiles began to appear 
a little before the close of the Old Bed Sandstone, 
and therefore still previonslj to the same epoch. Birds 
are not fonnd to be contemporary with reptiles; and 
the remains of quadrupeds occur in deposits earlier 
than the Tertiary*. Also plants have been discovered 
of as early a date as the Old Bed Sandstone, and 
fruit-bearing trees do not belong to the carboniferous 
period. 

The hypothesis that the revolutions and catastrophes 
which the Earth's surface underwent subsequently to the 
creations of the fifth day, might have embedded the 
remains of animals of that epoch in the materials of 
older strata and rocks, is inadmissible, because it ap- 
pears that the earliest remains of fishes and reptiles are 
of quite distinct species from those of the secondary 
period. 

The general histoty of organic formations as re- 

. ^ See the quotations adduced in p« 65 ; and Lyell's MwMwl, p. 4(So. 
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vealed hj Geology is nearly as follows. The Earth's 
surface, it may be supposed, was prepared, by operations 
partly gradual and partly abrupt, to be fit for the life 
and growth of plants and animals, no other purpose 
having been hitherto ascertained or recognised. During 
this process, as soon as any portion had been bq 
elaborated as to be proper for maintaining in life a cer- 
tain kind of plant or animal, specimens of that kind 
made their appearance. The first individuals were of 
an inferior order both as to species and size, and were 
succeeded by others of a higher order of magnitude and 
dignity, in proportion as the continually changing cir-> 
cumstances of the Earth's surface were adapted to 
receive them ; till at length an epoch of maximum de- 
velopement as to numbers and size, but not necessarily 
as to dignity or complexity of organization, was reached, 
after which the specimens declined as to numbers and 
size^. In the mean while, and anterior to the epoch of 
the maximum of the first kind, inferior individuals of 
quite another kind began to shew themselves, which 
were succeeded by species of the same class larger and 



1 "The highest deyelopement of each class is a fact not dependent 
on time, bat upon pbysical conditions.*' Sedgwick's i>tfcourM^ p. Ivii. 
** In the Fauna of any old period (e. g. the Oolitic) species were gra* 
duaUy exterminated by the changes of physical conditions.'* Ibid, 
p. czxxiz. 
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more fully developedi till, after another maximum was 
attained, the specimens declined as to size and abun- 
dance, increasing at the same time in some instances as 
to complexity and perfection of organization. The facts 
of Geology, as already remarked, indicate three such 
culminating points* 

Gruided by this outline of the history of plants and 
animals in the geological periods, and arguing now on the 
hypothesis that the Scripture gives a proleptical account 
of the creation as designed, we shall be able to state 
a reason why the Scriptural epochs of the creations of 
the several classes of organizations are not in accordance 
with the historic epochs of their first appearances. It 
has been found that at the first appearances the creative 
operation is not at its highest and fullest developement. 
But an antecedently conceived plan must apply in an 
especial manner to the maximum operation, otherwise 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive of all conditions. 
Also a scheme which applies to the maximum of the 
operation must emlH*ace all the ascending steps by 
which the maximum is reached, and all the subsequent 
descending steps. Now according to Geology these 
gradations depended on the varying conditions of the 
Earth's surface. Hence, although the three principal 
schemes of organic creation are distinct from each other 
in respect to the groups of organizations which they 
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severally embrace, the intervals over "Which their tin- 
foldings were spread overlapped each other, apparently 
because the physical conditions proper for different 
stages of different developements were coexistent. This 
appears to be a sufficient explanation why in a de-* 
scription of the original design, the epochs of the 
creations of organisms (necessarily indicated by re- 
ference to time), do not agree with the historic epochs 
of the beginnings of the species, but with those of their 
maximum developements. 

On the principle that the Scriptural statements are 
not narrative but proleptical, we may account for the 
creation of fruit^bearing trees being described as coin- 
cident with that of plants, although the geological 
records shew that the former did not exist in the car^ 
boniferous period. In the Mind of the Divine Architect 
the scheme of the more complex form embraced the less 
complex, and for this reason the creation (in design) of 
the one is not separated from that of the other. In 
Gen. ii. 9, where the record is certainly narrative, we 
read, " And God still made to grow out of the ground 
every tree beautiful to the sight, and good for food*." 
Here the design expressed in Gen. i. 11, is asserted to 

1 Kol i^avh-eCkev h 0e6f ft-t ^jc rijf t^J irav ^^ov C)pcLtw tts 6pcur» 
Kol KoKbp €ls ppQffip. The word ^c indicates that the operation waa 
performed in time. 
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be in course of fiilfilme&t on the day of man's creation^ 
that is, the sixth day ; and it is worthy of remark that 
at this epoch trees are especially mentioned. 

On precisely the same principle, although the de- 
scriptive appellation " flying animaF' given to creatures 
of the fifth day, must embrace every kind of winged 
aninud, wheth^ the apparatus forTying be like tL 
of the bat, or that of the bird, it is not necessary to 
conclude that birds were created simultaneously with 
reptiles. It is sufficient if a class of large flying 
animals existed in the reptilian period: and this, the 
geologist tells us, was the case^. But the more beautiful 
and perfect forms of flying creatures, the feathered tribe, 
appear to have come into existence at a more recent 
date*. This fact seems to be indicated by a supple- 
mentary notice in verse 19 of the second Chapter of 
Genesis, where it is said that '^ Grod formed still out of 
the ground all the beasts of the field, and all the fowls 
of the heavens*." Just as was argued with reference 
to Gen. ii. 9, the design expressed in Gen. i. 20, respect- 
ing flying animals, is here represented as being pro- 



^ Hugh Miller, TeBtimowy of the JRoch, p. 8i. 

' See the reference to Lyell*8 Mcvmud of Geology in p. 66. 

• Kal iir\aff€p 6 GeAf Iht ix rifs yifs ird^ra tA Bmpla roO AypoO, koI 
irdpra rd reretpii toO odpcofoO, Here, m in y. g, irt shews that this 
■entenoe narrates an operation in progress. 
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gressively carried out on the sixth day. But it is re- 
markable that at this epoch beasts and fowls are put 
in the same category, hoth being now formed from the 
earth^. It is reasonable to conclude from this assertion 
that the flying animals of the more recent period are 
distinct in species from those that flourished in the fifth 
day ; in short, that the more recent form of the flying 
creature is that of the hirdy agreeably to the teaching 
of Geology. 

It has been already observed that the order of the 
Scriptural creations, which, according to our argument,, 
is the order of maximum developements, agrees for the 
mo&t part with the order of first appeieirances. But 
marine invertebrate animals and fishes form exceptions 
to this law, inasmuch as they existed before terrestrial 
plants. Animals of this class ranged over a longer 
interval of time than any other productions ; which may 
be accounted for by the circumstance that the seas were 
ready for their reception when the dry land had only 
partially emerged from the waters. There seems to be 



^ The "Essayist" (p. 221) notices, without explaining, the difference 
between this statement and that in Gren. i. 10, where flying creatures 
are said to be produced from the waters. Also he remarks inaccurately, 
that in the narrative of Gren. ii. there is "no distinction of days.*' 
This narrative, commencing at verse *j, applies only to facts coincident 
with man's existence. 
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no geolo^cal evidenae of -m epoch of the maximum 
fip odm st ion tjf fishes. While the species changed very 
gradnally the individuals were always in nearly the 
same abundance^ The slow succession of species might 
be owing to the limited variations of the conditions of 
life in seas compared with those which the land or the 
atmosphere may undergo* The special mention of " the 
great whales'' would seem to indicate that in Scripture 
the epoch of the cetaceans, which was about the com-* 
mencement of the Tertiary period, is regarded as that 
of the maximum developement of the marine tribe of 
animals. 

The foregoing considerations tend to shew, that the 
order of the creations in Scripture is reconciled with 
Geology on the supposition that it is not the order of 
the commencements of the different kinds of organiza- 
tion, but that of their maximum generations as to num- 
ber or size. But this supposition may appear to be 
too gratuitous, unless it can be shewn that Scripture 
itself indicates that the record was written on this 
principle. And this, I think, may be done. We pre- 

^ " During the times of the Old Bed Sandstone, of the Carbonife- 
roos, of the Permian, of the Triasslc, and of the Oolitic systems, aU 
fishes, though apparently as numerous individually as they are now, 

were comprised in the ganoidal and plaooidal orders At length 

during the ages of the Chalk the Cycloids and Ctenoids were ushered 
in.** (Hugh Miller, Tutmony of ike BoekB, p. 65.) 
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vioTisIj noticed (p. 47) thftt the creation of fishes is not 
expressly mentioned in the same terms as the creation 
of reptiles, winged animals, and quadrupeds^. But it 
is expressly said that God created ** the great whales ;*' 
then (in v^ 22) fishes as a class appear to be addressed 
in the words, ^^fiU the waters in the seas ;^' and further 
on (r. 28) they receive a common appellation. As we 
are arguing on the hypothesis that this record pro- 
ceeded from Divine Intelligence, we are justified in 
concluding that the omission of a direct statement of 
the creation of so extensive and important a class of 
animals is significant. The inference I draw from it 
is, that the scheme of the creation of marine animals 
as a class is comprehended in that of the largest species, 
and that the principle, which is exhibited in this 
instance, of indicating the epoch of the creation by 
reference to a maximum developement, id intended to 
apply to the other creations, and to the order in which 
they are mentioned^* 



^ In Gen. i. ^i, after irclr^ey 6 B^s, the words iraurop i^v^v occur 
with reference to reptiles, and v&p xereufbv with reference to winged 
atiimalsy but no such general terms are applied to fishes. 

' This argument will probably have little weight with those who 
with the "Essayist" imagine that the first chapter of Genesis might 
have been written by tome "early CSopemicus or Newton " (p. 247).' 
But the holders of this opinion are bound to explain why the writer 
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The comparison of the accoont of the creations of 
the fourth day is rather to be made with astronomical, 
than with geological, science* So far as Geology ia 
concerned, there appears to be no reason to question 
the inference from Scripture that at some time between 
the carboniferous period and the secondary deposits, tiie 
conditions of the earth's atmosphere and of the '^waters 
above the firmament" were changed, so that the earth 
ceased to be self-luminous, and the temperature at its 
surface was no longer equable. From this time plants 
and animals were dependent for light and heat on the 
Sun; and the Sun, Moon, and Stars became visible 
through openings in the attenuated and disrupted cloud^ 
stratum, days and months and years were marked out, 
and the limits of seasons determined. Now these ef- 
fects, which are subservient to the life of man and 
animals, must have been in the mind of the Great 
Architect from the beginning, and that wonderful 
machinery by which, as we know from astronomical 
science, the effects are brought about, must have been 
in plan before it was at work. From Astronomy we 
learn that the Earth is one of several bodies of the 
same kind for which the Sun performs the same offices ; 



did not ezpreesly say that God made fishes* A human author would 
surely have said this. 
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'that the law of the *' lesser light" and the '^ greater 
^light" obtains with respect to other bodies of the solar 
sjstem besides this earth; and that in all probability 
the Son and his attending ' Planets constitute one of 
A countless number of systems in which the same kind 
of operations are going on, the sun, or central body^ 
dispensing from its proper stores light and heat to the 
bodies which revolve around it. But however vast the 
Universe may be, and however numerous the systems 
of which it is composed, we have no reason to conclude 
that the conditions of life on the minor bodies are 
maintained in any modes essentially different from those 
described in Gten. i. 14 — 18. It is true that the circum- 
stances are different on the principal bodies, which are 
independent sources of light and heat ; but yet, if the 
views that have been propounded in this Essay be 
correct, they are not very different from those under 
which life was maintained on the stirface of the Earth 
during the earlier stages of its history. We know from 
personal sensation and experience that on whatever orb 
in the regions of space we might be placed, that orb 
would be to us the centre of the Universe, and would, 
as far as regards the purposes of life, be ministered unto 
by surrounding orbs. This oneness of scheme, united 
with variety and multiplicity in the instances, is a prin-^ 
cipal characteristic of the cosmical arrangements, and 
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I seem to see ia it a reason why the Sun and Moon 
are not mentioned by specific names in the Scripture 
Cosmogony. It is, at least, certain that the general 
scheme and the purposes to which it was to be applied 
were conceived together by the Intelligence of the 
Creator ; and this appears to be a sufficient reason why, 
in an account of the original plan, the formation of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, and the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which they were designed, are described 
as taking place simultaneously, although in the actual 
unfolding they were separated by course of time. 

I have now completed the discussion of the principal 
difficulties which are encountered on bringing the Scrip- 
ture Cosmogony into comparison with modem science, 
and have suggested considerations and principles by 
which they appear to admit of explanation. Two sug- 
gestions have been especially insisted upon. One of 
them is the physical hypothesis that when light was 
created the earth became self-luminous. This, it was 
argued, is an admissible supposition, inasmuch as the 
conditions of seK-luminousness, so far as they are at 
present known, are not contradictory to what the Scrip- 
ture states respecting the primaeval circumstances of the 
Earth's surface. The supposition can be confirmed, or 
set aside, only by a more complete knowledge of the 
(X)nditions under which bodies are self-luminous, Tho 
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other suggestion is, that the Scriptoie Cosmogony is 
not a histoiy of facts, but a compendious statement of 
a scheme extending from the beginning to the end of 
time. That a scheme of this kind was conceived in the 
Mind of the Creator will be evident on considering 
that the creation is a workj and it is essential to eveiy 
rational work, that it be done according to a precon- 
ceived plan embracing the whole of it* As human 
works are such, the Divine Work was antecedentlj such. 
Hence it is allowable to found an argument on the 
hypothesis that the first Chapter of the Bible exhibits 
the original scheme of the whole creation; and as it 
has been shewn that by thus arguing difficulties are 
explained, and Scripture and Geology are reconciled, it 
is reasonable to conclude that this portion of Scripture 
is a communication from One to whom the counsels of 
the Creator were known from the beginning, and that 
it was rightly assumed at the commencement of this 
Essay that the Author of it is the Holy Spirit of God. 

There yet remain to be considered some questions 
which were reserved for separate treatment as being of 
a doctrinal and esoteric character. As they are related 
in an important manner to the general argument for the 
Divine authority of the Scripture Cosmogony, they could 
not be omitted in this Essay; but it is mainly as bearing 
on that argument that they will be here discussed* 



I 



«0 THE SCRIPTURE COSMOGONY 

I use the word "esoteric" as properly describing 
(what undoubtedly exists in Scripture) a meaning not 
•immediately conveyed by the objective signification: of 
the words employed, and to be elicited from thenxonly 
by research and inference. A great part of the science 
of Scripture consists in making such deductions. When 
an esoteric meaning is intended, the statement is gene- 
rally made in terms which, though intelligible by facts 
of experience, taken in their literal signification, affirm 
what is contrary to, or distinct from, ordinary experience. 
The literal signification is thus excluded, and a passage 
which has an esoteric sense, although expressed through 
the medium of objective entities, has not a " double 
sense." All miracles have an esoteric signification*. 
These remarks will be exemplified in the following 
discussions. 



1 The creatioii of Eve (regpeoting which the " Esaayist" has nothing 
better to say (p. 233) than that it was ''the repairing of an omission*') 
was a miracle performed in exercise of that power which is expressed in 
the words, " God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham" (Matt. iii. 9). But the miracle was performed in an e8pecil^ 
manner, for the purpose of distinctly announcing a necessary and sig- 
nificant law of human society. In this instance the esoteric meaning 
is stated (Gen. ii. 33, 24). In others, as in the extraordinary vision of 
Abraham (Gen. xv, 12 — 17), which plunly has an interior sense, none 
is givea. 
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THE CREATION OP MAN IN THE IMAGE OP GOD. 

" And God said, Let us make man according to our 
image and similitude." These words, taken in con- 
formity with the ordinary use of language, certainly 
express that more than one person had part in the 
creation of man, — that the Creator did not act alone, 
but took counsel, in this work. Many ages after this 
sentence was written the Holy Spirit revealed to the 
Apostle John, that " the Word was with God in the 
beginning, and was God : all things were made through 
Him, and without Him was not any thing made that 
was made'' (Joh. i.). The Apostle Paul also, taught 
by the same Spirit, wrote respecting the Son, that He 
is " the image of the invisible God," and that " all things 
were made through Him and unto Him" (Ool. i. 15, 16). 
These passages explain not only why it is said " let ils 
make man," but also why it is added " in our image," 
the Son, who took the form of man, being " the image 
of the invisible God*." 

It has been abeady noticed (p. 38), that the account 

^ The occurrence in the earliest pages of the Bible of this and other 
passages (as that in Gen. iii. 15), which did not receive full explana- 
tions till the Apostolic timesj shews that the Bible differs from all 
other books in the respect, that although the yarious parts were written 
in ages widely distant, one Mind and one Wisdom pervade the whole. 
Being different in this respect, its interpretation must be different from 
that of all other books. 
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of every creative act is preceded by a statement of what 
^' God said." When it is considered that this occurs in 
a recital of the original scheme of the creation, it will 
be seen that what is thus spoken^ is spoken by the 
Eternal Word, The words " let us make," prove that 
He was with God the Creator from the beginning. And 
as He that speaks and He that creates are one, " the 
Word was God." Also that which is spoken must ad- 
mit of objective manifestation, because the objects of 
the external world are the foundation of language and 
give significance to speech. It is by being such that 
they subserve to the formation of the spirit of man for 
its eternal destiny. But the external world is sub- 
servient to this purpose by the manifestation of the Son 
of God, the same that spoke from the beginning ; through 
whom, therefore, and unto whom, as the Apostle writes, 
"are all things;" whose doctrine^ whether preached by 
Himself or others, saves; whose ^^name is called the 
Word of God^^ (Rev. xix. 13). It appears, therefore, to 
be unnecessary to go farther than the first Chapter of 
Genesis, to account for the doctrine taught by the two 
Apostles above quoted, which may be regarded as being 
authoritatively deduced from the Divine record of the 
creation. It would seem from the ideas that prevailed 
respecting the Logos, that a doctrine of this kind was 
inferred in very ancient times. 
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That the Holy Spirit equally with the Son was 
taken into counsel, is proved as well by the record 
which He made of the consultation, as by the marvellous 
account of the whole scheme of the creation which He 
has given as the Introduction to the Scriptures. If 
there be any truth in the explanations of this account 
and the principles of its interpretation, which have been 
proposed in this Essay, it could have proceeded from 
no other source than from the Mind of One who was 
cognisant of the counsels of the Almighty Creator from 
the beginning. It is the peculiar and necessary oflSce 
of the Holy Spirit to vyrite of things past and things to 
come, in order to bring them into relation with the 
present. Created works and spoken words inform^ as 
was before said, the spirit of man ; but not alone as 
seen and heard, but as being intelligently described and 
recorded. 

The foregoing considerations will assist in the en- 
quiry I now propose to make into the exact meaning of 
the assertion that God made man in the Divine image*. 
This enquiry it is necessary to enter into, because in 

1 The Authorifled Version of Gen. i. 27 is, " So God created man in 
liis ovm image, in the image of God He created him, &c.," the word 
"own" not being expressed in the original. In the Septuagint, '*in 
his own image," which does not weU agree with '*in our image" in 
V. 26, is omitted. 

G2 
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the general argument it was assumed that "man" in 
Gen. i. 26 designates the whole race, and by conse- 
quence that all are created in the image of God: whereas 
the theology which prevails at the present time, teaches 
that Adam and Eve only were created in the image of 
Gt)d, and that that image was lost by sin. If the " loss 
of the divine image" be intended to signify the utter 
sinfulness of the natural man and his entire opposition 
to the will of God, the doctrine may be assented to by 
those who would maintain that this expression of it is 
unscienMficy neither occurring in the Scriptures, nor jus- 
tified, but rather contradicted, by Scriptural language. 
This will appear by references to various passages bear- 
ing on the point. 

It has been already stated that the "book" of the 
cosmogony is concluded by the summary contained in 
verses 4 and 5 of Gen. ii., and that a second "book" 
commences at verse 6. This narrative is concluded in 
a similar manner in verses 1 and 2 of Chap. v. with 
these words: "This is the book of the generation of 
men, on the day that God made Adam. In the image 
of God He made him; male and female He made them; 
and blessed them, and named their name Adam on the 
day when He made them*." It is here to be remarked 

'Add/I' Kar eUdva Qeov iirolrj<T€P aMv, Afxrof koI OtjXv hrolif<r& a^oCs' 
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that at the end of a brief histoij of actual occnrrences 
in the infancy of the world, the genesis of men is spoken 
of as included in the creation of the individual Adam, 
and that the name Adam is comprehensive of both race 
and sex. One appears to comprehend all, as being a 
tjrpe of all. The language of St Paul in Bom. v., and 
in 1 Cor. xv. 22 and 48, is in accordance with this rela* 
tion of the one to the many. Hence it may be concluded 
h fortiori that "man," in the proleptical statements of 
Gen. i. 26 and 27, designates the race, and that con- 
sequently all are created in the image of God. In 
Gren. V. 3, where a third narrative commences, we are 
told that Adam begat a son " according to his form and 
according to his image*." Does not this imply that the 
image in which Adam was created descended to his 
posterity? In Gen. ix. 6, where the law is given that 
the blood of him shall be shed who sheds man's blood, 
God adds as a reason, "because I made man in the 
image of God." This reason is not valid unless each 
one whose blood may be shed, was made in the image 
of God. When St Paul (1 Oor. xi. 7) says that a man 



KcX effKbrpiirep abro^, koX ifrtap6fjui<re rb 6»ofAa abrOv *Ad&,fii, ^ "flM-dpi;^ hrol» 
Tfffcp a^ot^. From Field's edition, in which t6 tvofia adruv, which 
agrees with the Authorised Yersion, is read in place of t6 Ht^ofia ai^oD, 
given in other editions. 

^ Eard Hiv Idiaif a^oO koX icard t^f elic^ifa a^oO, 
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should not cover his head because '' he is the image and 
glory of God," he must surely have meant that this 
reason applied to those whom he was addressing. Also 
St James (iii. 9) speaks in general terms of " men who 
are made after the similitude of God." It is evident 
from these passages that in certain respects all men are 
created in the image of God. Let us next enquire in 
what respects this is so. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that in 
Gen. i. 27, immediately after the assertion, "in the 
image of God He made him," there is added this other, 
" male and female He made them," as if in connection 
with the former and explanatory of it. (The same is the 
case in another passage (Gen. v. 1, 2), which is quoted 
above.) Now since the literal and objective sense of 
the latter assertion can have no such connection or 
^.pplication here, it must be concluded, according to a 
principle before enunciated (p. 80), that an esoteric 
meaning is intended. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that reference is made to man's partaking of a 
moral, as distinct from an intellectual, nature, so that, 
like his Maker, he not only knows but loves. This 
sense involves as an antecedent the objective fact that 
man was made " male and female," because the exercise 
of the moral sense is called forth in an especial manner 
by the conjugal relation, the violation of which is con- 
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stantly in the Scriptures a general name for sin against 
God, 

Again, it was noticed in the remarks on Gen. i. 29 
(p, 53), that while the terms of the statements there 
made are intelligible from the fact that herbs and fruit- 
bearing trees famish food, something more than this 
fact is intended to be conveyed, because it is asserted 
that every herb and every tree is proper for this purpose; 
which is contrary to experience. Hence, according to 
the principle referred to above, an esoteric sense is to be 
sought for. Such a sense is suggested by the following 
passage in Deuteronomy (viii. 3) : " Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word which proceeds out 
of the mouth of God shall man live." Here it is de- 
clared that with respect to life, food and knowledge have 
corresponding effects. This is one of many analogies in 
the Scriptures, the principle of which is, that aU mental 
and invisible entities have their outward analogues or 
representations. In the Old Testament, as well as the 
New, "meats" signify knowledge. In the very next 
Chapter of Genesis, we read of " eating of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil" (ii. 17). This being 
understood, it may be seen that every herb and every 
tree are said to be given for food, because knowledge 
consists in discerning wrong as well as right, evil as 
well as good, and separating the one from the other. 
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just as one kind of food is distinguished from another. 
According to this principle of interpretation the passage 
before us has not a '^ double sense/' although its appro- 
priate sense involves the exoteric fieu^t that God created 
herbs and trees to famish food. 

To the other living creatures " every green herb" is 
given for food, without mentioning trees, or specifying 
the reproductive property. This, according to the fore- 
going explanation, implies that they also have a degree 
of intelligence, but far inferior to that of man. 

These views receive confirmation from what is stated 
in Genesis ix. 3; "Every moving thing which lives 
shall be meat for you : as the green herbs, I have given 
you all*." Here, as before with respect to plants, it is 
expressly said that every Uving thing without exception 
is given for food. But as we know from experience 
that some animals are proper for food and some not, on 

^ EaZ Tov ifyirerbv, 6 i<m ^, iffjup f^ffrai els ppQ<rar ds Xcixopa 
X^pTov diHuKa iffwf rh, vdarra. The "Essayist" (p. 222) infers from 
these words that "in the earliest view taken of creation, men and ani- 
mals were supposed to have been, in their original condition^ not car- 
nivorous." Nothing, however, of this sort can be deduced from the 
passage, which affirms that in process of time God gave cM living 
things to be food for man. Taken literally this would mean that men 
might feed on lions and crocodiles. But I think the Essayist must 
admit that not even " a Hebrew" could assert what is so palpably con- 
tradicted by &ct. As argued above, the sense of the passage is not 
exoteric. 
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the same principle as before, the literal meaning is ex- 
cluded, and the sentence requires an esoteric explana- 
tion. The following readily presents itself. We have 
seen that the partaking of all kinds of herbs and trees 
for food signified the acquisition of knowledge. The 
same explanation applies to the partaking of all kinds 
of animals, and to the distinguishing between one kind 
and another. But here the difference in the quality of 
the food is also significant. As herbs are proper for the 
weak, and meat for the strong, so knowledge is of dif- 
ferent degrees, varying by course of time in the same 
individual, and varying also in the world generally. As 
each individual is educated, so the world collectively is 
educated. It seems that God took occasion to give this 
further ordinance respecting meats, soon after the world 
had undergone " baptism" by the deluge, and as respects 
its education a new era had commenced. 

At a later period God gave a special ordinance to 
his chosen people respecting meats, commanding them, 
for instance, to eat the sheep, and forbidding them to 
eat swine. This signifies that beyond the knowledge 
and discernment required for the ordinary transactions 
of life, there is a higher kind of knowledge, a spiritual 
discernment, which those attain to who have^ii^A^ 

^ These views may possibly be regarded by the ''Essayist" aa 
oomixig from ''a professed mystifier of the school of Philo." I am 
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Upon the whole the foregoing argument tends to 
the conclusion that to be made in the image of Grod is 
to be endowed with capacity for the love and the know- 
ledge which are the characteristics of the Creator Him-* 
self, and to receive this endowment in a bodily form 
which the Son of God consecrated for this purpose. 
Clearly it is this antecedent condition that made Adam 
a sinner when he disobeyed the command of God, and 
that makes sinful every son of Adam who opposes 
the will of his heavenly Father ; as it is the absence 
of it that exempts from sin the lower animals. But 
to be created in the image of God in its fullest sense, 
is to be made conformable in spirit to the Holy Spirit 
of God. This farther and new creation, as was before 
intimated, is signified in Gen. i. 26 — 28 by the subjec- 
tion to man of the whole external creation, animate and 
inanimate. But here, according to the principle of in- 
terpretation which was applied to the accompanying 
passages, the literal subjugation of the objects named 
is not meant, but rather the subjugation of the qualities 



unaoquamted with the writings of Philo, and can assert that the expla- 
nations I have proposed are the result of independent research, carried 
on, with whatever success, under the full persuasion that there is a 
science, fixed and determinate in its principles, to which the words of 
Scripture stand in the same relation, as facts of observation to the 
science of nature. Mysticism is an abuse of this science. 
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and affections of man's corporeal nature which they 
represent. These, for the time present, are antagonistic 
to his spiritual perfection, and will continue to be so, 
tiU in the end they are all brought into subjection to 
the Son of Man, and time itself is overcomeK This 
will be the completion of the work of the sixth day, 

THE COMPLETION OP THE CREATION. 

"And God saw all things, as many as he made, 
and behold they were very good. And evening was, 
and morning was, the sixth day. And the heaven and 
the earth were finished, and all their arrangement'." 
(i. 31 and ii. 1.) 

The following remarks have reference chiefly to the 

^ This idea occurs in the last of the following lines, which are here 
quoted as presenting one instance among many that might be adduced, 
of the expression of profound and weighty truths in poetry, which are 
not often met with in prose. 

''Then round about the starry throne 
Of Him who ever rules alone, 
Your heavenly-guided souls shall climb. 
Of all this earthly grossness quit, 
With glory crown'd for ever sit, 
And triumph over death, and thee, O Time." 
^ Kal cXBev 6 Qebs r& TrdjTa, 6ffa iiroLriiTef koX ISoif KoKh \ta», Kal 
iyivero iffir^pa, koI iy^vero vputf ijfiipa ^icrrf, Kal awereKiffdijaaif 6 
oipavbs Kod 4 yVt '^ai iras 6 K6<rfJLos a^Qv. 
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Statement in v. 31, that all the things that God made 
in the six days of creation were "very good," The 
argument for the Divine Authorship of this account of 
the Cosmogony renders necessary an enquiry into the 
meaning of this assertion, because the inference has 
been drawn from it that evil was not actually in the 
world till Adam sinned; whereas Greology shews that 
there were creatures of God that destroyed and devoured 
one another long before that time, and were furnished 
with natural means of doing so. This apparent dis- 
crepancy between Scripture and Geology admits of 
being explained, on the prmciple of interpretation we 
have hitherto adopted, by the following considera- 
tions. 

Admitting, for the various reasons that have been 
adduced in this Essay, that the Scripture gives the 
antecedent scheme of the whole creation, and not suc- 
cessive steps of the creative operation, it will follow 
that the assertion that all was " very good," must refer 
to the jpurpose and the end of the creation, and not 
to the means by which its accomplishment is effected. 
As proceeding from a good and beneficent Creator, the 
purpose and the end must needs be good. The Holy 
Spirit has not left us without express information on 
this point. The following passage from the prophet 
Isaiah (xi. 6 — 9) has a direct bearing on the present 
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argument. « The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf, 
and the young lion, and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down to- 
gether; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice's den. They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be fdl of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea." This is a description of what shall be ^^in the 
end.^^ As it was argued that in Gren. i. 26 the qualities 
of animals have an esoteric signification, this may be 
assumed h fortiori to be the case in the present pas^ 
sage, which may be regarded as generally asserting 
that eventually all forms of evil will be subdued, when 
the knowledge of the Lord is perfect, and when dis-- 
cipUne and instruction are no longer required for at- 
taining to knowledge. 

Apart from any deductions from Geology, it is 
evident from Scripture itself that the Spirit of Evil was 
in the world before Adam sinned; for how otherwise 
€Ould he have been tempted by the serpent? 

But it is only in the process of unfolding the 
scheme, and during the creative operation, that evil 
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has any existence ; evil preceding good in the order of 
developement, and finally yielding to good. 

There are many analogies in nature which will help 
us in giving distinctness to this conception. Natural 
science teaches that effects are brought about by the 
operation of active forces and vital energies on matter, 
which though inoperative itself, resists when acted upon. 
There is antagonism between active force and vis 
inertUBy the former always prevailing, and producing 
positive effects by operating against the latter. A stone 
thrown upwards rises only to a certain height, and is 
eventually compelled to take the course impressed upon 
it by the force of gravity^. The order and stability of 
the courses of the Planets in their orbits, which are so 
justly the subject of our admiration, are, as is known, 
results both of the vis inertice of the bodies and the 
active power of gravitation ; and more than this, these 
bodies must have received an initial impulse, because 
if they had been originally at rest, the forces now 
acting upon them could not have induced the observed 
motions* The vital energy of a tree, acting on dead 

^ This illustration is virtually the same as one that occurs in the 
Shepherd of Hermoa (Command xi. 3)^ which is employed to indicate 
the superiority of the power of the spirit that comes from God above 
that of the earthly spirit. This instance may serve to shew that the 
ideas I am labouring to exemplify are not new. 
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matter, produces a form "beautifal to behold," and 
fruit "good for food;" but antecedently the dead 
matter is in existence, and its inertia must be over- 
come. 

Other analogies may be gathered from the Scripture 
accotint of the creation. Darkness, the opposite of light, 
was also antecedent to it. Water, an unstable element, 
covered the earth before the rocks appeared : and ani- 
mals that had their genesis from water, preceded those 
which the land produced. But the progression which 
is most remarkable in this respect is that of the genera 
and species of the animal creation, respecting which 
a few more words may be appropriately added here. 
The shark and the crocodile were early inhabitants of 
the earth, and it seems that the first specimens differed 
but little from those now existing. The animals that 
flourished in the Secondary period were many of them 
monsters in form and size, and had peculiar organiza- 
tions for enabling them to destroy and devour. And 
as they were destructive, so also they were doomed to 
destruction ; for naturalists tell us that nearly all those 
singular and gigantic forms, with which the researches 
of Geology have made us familiar, have been swept 
away, or have dwindled down to insignificant repre- 
sentatives. Beauty of form was certainly not one of 
their characteristics. When the reign of these monsters 
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had come to an end, the earth was peopled by creatures 
diBtmguished hj a different and a higher organization ; 
some of gigantic size, as the mammoth and the mas* 
todon, which have passed away ; others formidable by 
their destructive powers, as the rhinoceros, the tiger, 
and the hyaena, which still remain ; while noble forms 
of wild and tame animals, as the lion, the eagle, the 
horse, and the ox, and innocuous and beautiful kinds, 
as the deer, the lamb, and the dove, were destined to 
be more especially the contemporaries of the human 
race. It is an interesting and an instructive lesson 
which has been taught us by Geology, that in the 
midst of forms that are emblems of evil there gradually 
arose others that are emblems of good ; and it is not 
a little remarkable that the discovery of this secret of 
nature was reserved for these times. 

The description of Behemoth in the Book of Job 
(chap, xl.) does not appear to apply to a particular 
animal, but rather to be drawn from the characteristics 
of the fiercest and most powerful of the wild beasts ^ 
So that of Leviathan (Job xli.) embraces the chief 
chara<5teristics of the great monsters of the deep. The 
mention made in the account of the fifth day^s crea- 
tions of great whales (which need not be restricted 

^ The word in the Septuagint correspondiDg to Behemoth is dripla, 
wild beasts. That corresponding to Leviathan is dpdxwp, a dragon* 
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to the cetacean clasa of animals), is the origin of the 
subsequently developed conception of Leviathan. It 
is evident that each of the two descriptions represents 
exoterically the Spirit of evil, — "the king over all 
the children of pride." Hence the view taken above 
of the representation, bj animals of monstrous size 
and savage disposition, of the power of evil, is borne 
out by Scripture. It may also be observed that Scrip- 
ture speaks of the destruction of both these living crea- 
tures. That of Behemoth is signified in Job xL 19, 
whexe it is written, "He that made him can make 
His sword approach him\" The destruction of Levi- 
athan is predicted in Isaiah xxvii. 1'. 

Very similar doctrine is taught in a book to which 
our forefathers gave an honourable place, but which 

^ In the Septaagint we hayo in the latter clause of Job iii. 8, b 
fUKKuv rh fUya ktjtos x^^P^f^^^ " ^^ ^^o is destined to subdue the 
great whale," where rb fiiya icrfros is plainly the same as the dragon, 
or Leviathan. Again, in Job xxvi. n, hrurr-fifi'Q frpotxre rb ktjtos may 
b9 translated, " by wisdom he wounded the dragon/' rd ktjtos being 
equivalent to r3ir Spducopra t6v h r$ 6(C\.iff<rQ in Isaiah xxvii. i. It is 
remarkable that in the Authorised Version of this passage, *' the proud " 
is the equivalent of "the dragon." It may be seen that one abstract 
idea runs consistently through all this variety of expression. 

^ The translation of this verse from the Septuagint is as foUowb : 
"In that day God will strike with his holy and great and strong 
sword the dragon the fleeing serpent, the dragon the crooked serpent ; 
and will destroy the dragon in the sea." 

H 
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is little esteemed and understood in these days: I 
mean the Fourth Book of Esdras. In the sixth chap- 
ter, which contains an epitome of the works of the 
six days of the creation, the writer says respecting 
what was done on the fifth day (w. 49 — 52), "Then 
didst thou ordain two living creatures, the one thou 
calledst Enoch, and the other Leviathan; and didst 
separate the one from the other : for the seventh part, 
namely, where the water was gathered together might 
not hold them both. Unto Enoch thou gavest one 
part, that which was dried up the third day, that he 
should dwell in the same part, wherein are a thousand 
hills ; but unto Leviathan thou gavest the seventh part, 
namely, the wateiy ; and hast kept him to be devoured 
of whom thou wilt, and when." In verse 42 the dry 
land was said to consist of six parts, and the water 
of a seventh part, in order to signify the superiority 
of the stable above the unstable element. Here inten- 
sity is given to the idea of stability and perpetuity 
by the " thousand hills." Enoch is evidently put for 
a righteous spirit, which abides for ever; and Levia- 
than, which is to be devoured, for the Spirit of Evil. 
All destruction is not on the side of evil, for evil it- 
self is to be destroyed. He who is destined to do 
this at the time that God has appointed, is called in 
Scripture, " The Lion of the tribe of Judah." 
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The same order in the spiritual creation is indicated 
in Gren. iii. 15, by the sentence, " he shall wound thy 
head and thou shalt wound his heeP," the interpre- 
tation of which appears to be, that the seed of the 
woman, whom the serpent had power to hurt by wound- 
ing on the heel, has power eventually to destroy the 
serpent by wounding him on the head. 

To pursue this subject farther, on which more might 
be said, would be beyond the purpose of this Essay. 
The foregoing considerations may suffice to establish 
the position, that Geology and Scripture concur in in- 
dicating the existence, prior to the creation of man, 
of the Spirit of Evil, to whom belongs the " power 
of death," whose reign, therefore, was even then a 
reign of death. But sin was not in the world till a 
being endowed with moral and intellectual capacity, 
(and such, as we have seen, Adam was), disobeyed 
the command of his Maker, and thus violated the law 
of a spiritual life and the condition of immortality'. 
Then began, under the rule of the Adversary, the law, 

1 A^bs ffoO rp'fjffei ice^aXV> koI <r^ rfyfyreis airroO trripov, I have 
ventured to put rfri^u and rp-fyreis in place of rifp'/iirei and nj/oi^a-cij, the 
latter giving no appropriate sense. 

• This appears to be the meaning of, " in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shidt surely die ;" for Adam did not actually die in the 
day that he sinned. 

H2 
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in intelligent beings, of sin and death, the consequences 
of which are seen in the sorrow, pain, and death, 
which have so plentifully abounded ever since. But 
these very consequences are, in the wisdom of God, 
the mefuis by which (in accordance with the before 
mentioned analogies) the antagonistic power is eventu-* 
ally overcome, and the whole creation, externally and 
spiritually, is made " very good." This oeconomy is 
intimated in the following very remarkable passage 
(Gren. iii. 22), " And the Lord God said. Behold Adam 
is become as one of us, in knowing good and evil\" 
It cannot, I think, be questioned that the Persons here 
meant by "us" are the same that were in council 
when God said, "Let us make man," and that "one 
of us " designates the Son of God, — the Lamh slain 
from the foundation of the world, — ^who at the ap- 
pointed time actually experienced evil for man's sake. 
This "fellowship" between the Lord of the whole 
creation and ourselves in suffering the consequences of 
our sins, is, when apprehended by faith, the pledge 
and the means of our salvation. The Son of Man, 
who began the warfare for us by sorrow and suffering 
in this world, laid the foundation of a victory, which 
He will achieve, by overcoming death and him that 

1 Kal etre K^pios 6 6e6r* *1M 'Abitfi y&yomf Cn cTt i^ ^fuS^f rnXi 
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has the power of death, in the world to come. But 
as in the natural creation, darkness preceded light, so 
in the spiritual creation the kingdom of the prince of 
this world is darkness compared to the brightness of 
the day that is hereafter to be revealed. Hence the 
apostle says, ^' The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand." 

Thus Scripture, equally with Greology, leads to the 
inference, that the creation has gone on in a regular 
progression, and that there was no reversal of its order 
when Adam sinned, such as there would have been, 
if, as some say, evil then supervened after all things 
had been made very good. 

THE SEVENTH DAY. 

"And God finished in the sixth day His works 
which He made, and He ceased on the seventh day 
from all His works which He made. And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it, because in it He 
ceased from all His works which God began to make^ " 
(ii. 2 and 3). 

^ Eoi ovperiKweif 6 Oebs iy tJ iffi4p<f ry iicTQ tA ifyya adrod, d ivol- 
ifffe' Kod Karivavae tJ 'hf^p9 'ry ip86/iy dvd rdm-ufif tQv ipytMf airrod^ 
wv ifrolriae. Kal Ti{ikfrffi<T€v 6 Beds tV ^fJi^pay r^v ipddfirjv, koI •fjyLaaeif 
a{h"/fp' 6ti ip airy KaT4vav(reif dw3 Trdvruiv rQv ipytav aimVf up ifp^aro 
6 Beds iroif 0'cu. 
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Bespecting the seventh daj it maj, first, be re- 
marked, that no mention is made of any limitation of 
its duration ; nothing is said about its consisting of a 
period commencing with evening and a period com- 
mencing with morning. Those who saj that each of 
the other days was a solar daj must, to be consistent, 
maintain that the seventh daj was of the same duration, 
and may, accordingly, be asked to explain why it is not 
spoken of as being limited in the same manner as the 
other days. According to the view taken in this Essay 
it is not difficult to account for this peculiarity. It has 
been argued that the Scripture Cosmogony is a state- 
ment of the original scheme of the creation, regarded as 
included within six intervals of time, called days, but 
not of actual duration. Consequently the mention of 
the seventh day, and of the rest on the seventh day, 
is, as well as the scheme, proleptical; as in fact it 
is expressly said to be in Heb. iv. 3 — 10, where St 
Paul argues that although, according to one portion of 
Scripture, God ceased from all his works in the seventh 
day, according to another, a rest still remains for the 
people of God, who when they enter into rest cease from 
their works, as God from his. Now when at the end 
of the sixth day the works of God and man are all 
finished, timCj as measured by a succession of events, 
exists no longer, because all succession ceases. It 
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appears to be on this account that the seventh day is 
spoken of without limitation as to its duration. 

Again, if each of the six days be a natural solar 
day, and by consequence the seventh day be the same, 
it will follow that God ceased from work only during 
that brief interval. But it cannot be admitted that the 
Creator of the Universe ceases at any time from work, 
before he ceases from work altogether. Our Lord said, 
referring to the Sabbath, " My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work " (John v. 17). This saying accords very 
well with the view taken in this Essay, according to 
which the work of God extends from the beginning 
of the creation through the present age to the com- 
mencement of the Sabbath of eternal rest in the age 
to come. 

The terms in which the fourth commandment is 
expressed have been appealed to in support of the idea 
that each of the seven days spoken of in Genesis is 
a natural day. It is maintained that as the six days 
in which work may be done, and the seventh day to 
be devoted to rest, are natural days, the days men- 
tioned in the reason given for the commandment must 
be of the same kind, because the same word " day " 
could not occur in the same passage in different senses ^ 

^ This argument is advocated by Archdeacon Pratt^ and is quoted 
by the ''Essayist" (p. 241), who is himself of the opinion that a '' day 
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To this I replj, that so fiir as the words of the oom- 
mandment refer to the original scheme of the creation, — 
to the works as done from the fomidation of the world, — 
the question as to the length of the days has no ap- 
plication. But if it be contended that in the observance 
of the command the six days of work and the seventh 
of rest are commemorcUive of six literal days of crea- 
tive action, and one of cessation from work, it maj be 
answered that in the law of Moses no ordinances are 
simply commemorative, but that aU are typical and 
prospective. The passage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews referred to above, proves that there is a future 
rest remaining for the people of God. It may be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the observance of the sabbath, 
enjoined in a law which '^ is spiritualy^ was intended t6 
typify that rest, and to be an expression of belief and 
expectation of it. For this reason the observance of a 
seventh day was not discontinued in the Christian dis- 
pensation, that which it typified being still future. 
Consequently it may be concluded that the seventh 
day in the commandment refers to no other actual event 
than the sabbath of the world to come. The typical 

spoken of in terms like those in the first chapter of (renesis, and de- 
scribed as consisting of an evening and a morning, cannot be under- 
stood to mean an age/ the author of the description being assumed to 
be "a Mosaic writer.** 
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day and the day typified are spoken of by the same 
appellation in accordance with a constant rule in Scrip- 
ture, according to which the symbol and that which 
it symbolizes are expressed in the very same terms. It 
would indicate very little acquaintance with Scriptural 
science to be ignorant of this principle, which is the 
same as that by which we call combinations of lines 
of certain forms, written or printed on paper, wordsj 
although they are such only as being symbols of spo- 
ken words. 

Moreover, those who take the above-mentioned view 
are met by what seems to be an insuperable diflSculty in 
the circumstance, that where the Decalogue occurs again 
in Deuteronomy (Chap, v.), the reason assigned for the 
observance of the sabbath has apparently no reference to 
the creation, or to a seventh day, being expressed in 
these terms : " Remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the sabbath-day." This reason, 
given in the second Law, is as valid as that given in 
the first, and, if rightly understood, would, doubtless, 
be seen to be in accordance with the other, or to be 
comprehended in it. Since in the reason given in 
Deuteronomy a miraculous event is appealed to, it 
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may be inferred, according to a principle already 
stated, that we must here seek for an esoteric mean- 
ing, which possibly may be elicited by comparing the 
two reasons together. This I shall now endeavour 
to do. 

In the first place I remark, that in the Septuagint 
and other versions of Gen. ii. 2, it is said that God 
ended his work " in the sixth day," whilst the Hebrew 
text has, " on the seventh day." This difference is not 
necessarily a discordance, but may admit of being ac- 
counted for by a difference of point of view. If all 
works whatever are regarded as included within six 
days, the completion of the works may properly be said 
to take place on the sixth day. But the Scriptures 
inform us that after the present age terminates, and the 
generations of men cease, there foUow in a subsequent 
age a resurrection, a judgment, and the work of finally 
subjugating all adverse powers. If the sixth day be 
regarded as terminating with the present age, the com- 
pletion of all works will be effected on the seventh day, 
in accordance with the Hebrew reading of Gen. ii. 2. 
Now of these two views, the first is evidently taken in 
Exodus XX. ; and that the other is taken in the Deca- 
logue as given in Deuteronomy, will appear from these 
considerations. The deliverance of Israel from Egypt 
was effected by a miracle of an especial character, the 
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seay which divided to let Israel pas8, overwhelming 
their enemies. There is not only an esoteric meaning 
in this wonderful event, the exemption of " the people 
of God " from dea^ being signified, but it has also a 
typical and prospective meaning. From the manner in 
which it is frequently referred to in the Psalms, it 
would appear that the faithftd and religious of those 
days understood it to be an evidence of the eventual 
destruction of all enemies to righteousness and peace. 
This is the work to be accomplished in the age to come 
by Him who on this account is called "Lord of the 
Sabbath" (Luke vi. 5). Thus the seventh day of 
rest, though not expressly named in Deuteronomy, is 
referred to by the mention of an event, which was typi- 
cal of the ultimate attainment of eternal rest. 

These views may serve to explain the very peculiar 
mention made of the sabbath in Matt. xxiv. 20 : " But 
pray ye that your flight be not in the winter [rather, 
the tempest], neither on the sabbath-day; for then shall 
be great tribulation." It is plain that the greatness of 
the tribulation is in no way dependent upon the flight 
being on a certain day of the week, and that our Lord's 
words have a weightier meaning than this. May we 
not say that He here tells those whom He is address- 
ing to prepare in this life by prayer and watchfulness 
for that revelation of His power and tempest of His 
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wrath in the age to come, — the seventh day, — ^which all 
will witness, and which will strike with terror and 
amazement those that are unprepared? 

As it is of some consequence to shew that the views 
I am explaining, which have an important bearing on 
the interpretation given in this Essay to the Scripture 
Cosmogony, are not new, I will now quote a passage 
from the Epistle which has been ascribed to the Apostle 
Barnabas, which, whatever authority it may be thought 
to possess, may certainly be fairly adduced in evidence 
of the belief entertained on this subject in the first ages 
of Christianity, the Epistle being undoubtedly one of 
the earliest of Christian writings. The following is the 
passage as translated by Archbishop Wake, whose Pre- 
liminary Discourse on this Epistle is well worthy of 
attention^. 

"And even in the beginning of the Creation He 
makes mention of the sabbath. ' And God made in six 
days the works of His hands ; and He finished them on 
the seventh day, and He rested the seventh day, and 
sanctified it.' Consider, my children, what that signi- 
fies, — He finished them in six days. The meaning of 
it is this, that in six thousand years the Lord God will 



^ An extract from this Discourse is added as an Appendix to the 
Essay. 
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bring all things to an end. For with Him one day is a 
thousand years ; as Himself testifieth, saying, ' Behold 
this day shall be as a thousand years.' Therefore, 
children, in six days, that is, in six thousand years 
shall all things be accomplished. And what is that He 
saith, ^ And he rested the seventh day' ? He meaneth 
this; that when His Son shall come, and abolish the 
season of the wicked one, and judge the ungodly ; and 
shall change the sun, and the moon, and the stars ; then 
He shall gloriously rest on that seyenth day. He adds, 
lastly, ' Thou shalt sanctify it with clean hands and a 
pure heart.' Wherefore we are greatly deceived if we 
imagine that any one can now sanctify that day which 
God has made holy, without having a heart pure in all 
things. Behold, therefore, He will then truly sanctify 
it with blessed rest, when we (having received the 
righteous promise, when iniquity shall be no more, all 
things being renewed by the Lord) shall be able to 
sanctify it, being ourselves first made holy. Lastly, he 
saith unto them, ^ Your new moons and your sabbaths, 
I cannot bear them.' Consider what he means by it. 
The sabbaths, He says, which ye now keep, are not 
acceptable unto me, but those which I have made ; when 
resting from all things, I shall begin the eighth day, 
that is, the beginning of the other world. For which 
cause we observe the eighth day with gladness, in 
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which Jesus rose from the dead* and haying manifested | 

Himself to His disciples, ascended into heaven.** 

The assertion in the first sentence that the Sabbath 
is mentioned ''even** in the beginning of the creation, 
and the doctrine that follows, that the rest of the 
seventh daj spoken of in Grenesis is yet to come, are in 
perfect accordance with the teaching of St Fanl in 
Heb. iy. 3 — 10. Also the principle, so much insisted 
on in this Essay, of regarding the six days of the Cos- 
mogony, although spoken of as past, as actuaUj em- 
bracing a long course of years extending through the 
present time, is plainly asserted in this passage. It is 
not necessary to regard the ^^ thousand years" as an 
exact interval of that duration, but rather it may be 
taken to be a large interval of imassigned but limited 
duration. The mention of an eigluh Aaj for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing between the completion of the 
works in the seventh day, and the beginning of the rest, 
is also in agreement with explanations that have been 
offered in this discussion. Evidence of the change of 
the day on which a Sabbath was observed has de- 
scended to the present time, and I am not aware that in 
any writing of antiquity more valid or probable reasons 
for the change have been alleged than those given in 
this Epistle. 

It will be seen that the foregoing considerations 
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relatiye to the Seventh Day, form a very important part 
of the general argument respecting the interpretation of 
the account of the Creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will not be pretended that the arguments con- 
tained in the foregoing discussions have established 
conclusively the accordance of the Scripture Cosmogony 
with modem science, because, as neither the science of 
Scripture, nor that of Geology, is perfectly understood, 
this result is not at present attainable. But let it be 
admitted that reasonable grounds have been adduced 
for presuming that there is this accordance. Then to 
the same degree of certainty the following important 
inferences may be drawn. 

There exists a science, having fixed rules and prin- 
ciples, to which the words and statements of Scripture 
stand in the same relation as observed facts to the sci- 
ence of nature. Inferences in this science are drawn by 
Biblical research and comparison of different statements, 
in a manner analogous to the processes of physical 
investigation. One Mind has governed the composition 
of the Scriptures, as one Creator created the Universe. 
Consequently the words of Scripture are to be all, 
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accepted as the basis of Biblical research, as all ob- 
senred &cts are the basis of physical research. These 
are the principles that were adopted in the enqniij that 
we made into the meaning of the Scripture Cosmogony, 
and as fiir as the results to which it led bore the test 
of comparison with geological fiicts, the tmth of the 
principles is confirmed. The arguments may, I think,- 
be said to have shewn, that with respect to the piimseval 
history of the earth. Scripture and modem science, so 
far from being iiieconcileable, appear to throw light 
upon each other. 

It may be that difficulties will occur in the appli- 
cation of the above-mentioned principles in Biblical 
research ; but confidence in the truth of the Scriptural 
data ought not for that reason to be given up. Diffi- 
culties are met with in physical researdies, but the 
natural philosopher does not the less on that account 
believe that the laws of nature are certain and ascer- 
tainable. Also since Scripture has been in human cus- 
tody, and has been written and transcribed by himian 
hands, it may contain some anomalies and discrepancies. 
But we should feel certain that the composition of the 
Bible and arrangements of its parts are such, that no 
errors from this source can materially affect its data, or 
the truths it was intended to convey. In short, o(m- 
fdence in Scripture notwithstanding difficulties and dis- 
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ctepancies, must stand at the threshold of Scriptural 
science ^ 

A general argument of this kind may be adduced as 
a reason for such confidence. The Divine government 
is a spiritual kingdom, or polity, comprehending many 
individuals separated by time and space. As every 
civilized human kingdom has its records and chronicles, 
without which it could not fulfil the purposes of go- 
vernment, the same is the case in the spiritual kingdom. 
In fact, this is a necessary condition in human polities^' 
because it was antecedently necessary in the Divine, 
of which the human are adumbrations. But the Scrip- 
tures difier from all human writing in the respect that 
they not only record^ they also predict^ and this dif- 
ference has reference to a distinctive character of the 
subjects of the Divine government, who are required to 

^ Probably because the language of tlie ancient Hebrew text became 
obscure by the lapse of time, it was provided in the wisdom of God that 
a new form of the Scriptures should be published in the Greek language, 
which appears to be peculiarly adapted for such a purpose. The Sep- 
tuagint, the use of which was sanctioned by apostolic authority, cannot 
be regarded as a mere translation of the Hebrew, as is evident from 
the number and character of its deviations from the original. As far 
as I am able to judge, these deviations are made tcienHfically, and much 
Scriptural science might be gathered from comparisons of the Hebrew 
with the Septuagint. For these reasons I have not hesitated to adopt 
the text of the latter in the foregoing explanations of the Scripture Cos- 
mogony, considering that for this purpose it ia perfectly trustworthy. 

I 
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hskY^ faith. Without such writing, connecting what to 
each individual is in transitu with the past, and also 
with the future, the ultimate purpose of the creation, 
which is to form immortal spirits, is not fulfilled. For 
this reason constantly in the Scriptures, '' it is written'' 
is equiyalent to an appeal to facts, and the creation, 
regarded as in progress, consists yirtuallj of what is 
written and what is made. Thus H0I7 Scripture per- 
forms a necessary part in the Divine oeconomj, and on 
^his account demands our entire confidence. 

But there are many in these days who feel very 
little confidence in the Scriptures\ It may therefore be 
doing some good to enquire into the cause of the mis- 
trust, and to endeavour to trace it to its origin. There 
are two reasons that may be especially mentioned, one 
of which is want of faith. But here I must explain 
what I mean by faith. This is the more necessary, 
because faith is now firequently spoken of in terms nei- 
ther taken from, nor consistent with, the definition of it 
expressly given in Heb. xi. 1, namely, "Faith is the 
substance [or assurance] of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen*." Here it seems to be 

^ In proof of this aBsertion it is only necessary to refer to tbe 
*' Essays and Reviews," and to the fact that the publication of such a 
work has become possible. 

' *EjTi Zk tIotis ikri^/Uiftav {nr^aroffu, Tpay/wirtfr IXeyxo* ^ 
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asserted that faith is the foundation of an intelligent 
comprehension and expectation of things future and un- 
seen. Again, in v. 3 of the same chapter it is said, 
^' Bj faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of Qt)d\" It appears, therefore, that faith 
has relation to the intellectual faculty, and is either 
antecedent to, or accompanies, understanding. As far 
as I have been able to gather from the study of that 
part of Scriptural science, which for distinction might 
be called Pneumatology, the following is the answer to 
the enquiry. What is faith? Generally, faith is trusty — 
trust in God,— -and is the basis of every good quality, 
intellectual and moral. Its intellectual consequences 
are exhibited in what are usually called talents or gifts; 
its moral consequences are righteousness and virtue. 
These effects are seen in very different degrees in dif- 
ferent individuals, and in some the former are predomi- 



pKcTOfUyw. It might perhaps be argued from the general laws of 
language that inrdimiait (compounded of inrb, under, and ordUrts, 
standing) might mean the same as "understanding" in English, 
although this meaning is not given in dictionaries. But it is needless 
to insist on this, because it is admitted that the meaning in this pas- 
sage is "fuU assurance," which involves uiid«iitanding, as being the 
ground of assurance. 

* Ularei voovyLSP KarfiprlaOeu toi>j aUaifas jHitian GeoO. It may be 
observed that the " creation of the worlds" is especiaDy mentioned as 
a subject for the exercise of the understanding. 

12 
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nant, In others the latter. A character like that of the 
Apostle Paul exhibits both kinds in the highest degree^ 
The especial effect of Christian faith is an intelligent 
anticipation of the events of the future age, founded on 
a perception of their relation to the manifestation of the 
Son of God in this age. It is the want of this faith, 
which is one principal cause of want of confidence in the 
Scriptures. Faith is the gift of God. If in these times 
God should grant more faith, the result would be greater 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and greater confidence in 
them. 

The other cause is a disbelief of miracle, the origin 
of which, strange to say, may be traced to the discove- 
ries of physical science. The following is a brief ac- 
count of this singular circumstance. When Newton 
had proved that two bodies acted dynamically on each 
other through intervening space, and called this action 
gravity, it was objected, and not without reason, that 
this was ascribing an occuU quality to the bodies. The 
answer to this objection was, that "gravity" is the ex- 
pression of a fact, and nothing more. Newton says in 
the Prindpia (Lib. III. Regula ill.), "I by no means 
aflirm that gravity is essential to bodies," adding as a 
reason for not aflSrming it to be such, that gravitation 
towards a given body varies from point to point of 
space. The question as to the modus operandi of gra- 
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vity still remained for decision by the progress of phy- 
sical and mathematical science, when about a century 
ago Hume, the historian, who does not appear to have 
known what part is performed by mathematics in phy- 
sical enquiry, advanced the idea of invariable sequence 
to account for cause and effect. This dogma, which 
seemed to involve as consequences the supremacy of 
law and the impossibility of miracle, gave rise to long 
and perplexed discussions among the metaphysicians of 
Grermany, one party honestly endeavouring to evade 
the above consequences, and another folly accepting 
them. The former did not succeed in their attempts, 
simply because the question admits of none but a phy^ 
sical answer. The progress that has been recently 
made in mathematical physics has at length fomished 
an answer, which I will now endeavour to explain. 

In physical enquiry mathematics are used as sym- 
bolic aids to the reasoning power. Every consequence 
which we reach by mathematics we give a reason for, 
however remote the consequence may be from the pre- 
misses, and however difiScult it might be to recognise a 
relation between them without such aid. Mathematics 
perform this part by the formation of equations according 
to the given conditions of proposed questions, and by 
the subsequent solution of them according to ascertained 
rules. Any one acquainted only with Algebra knows 
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how powerfully it helps the reasoning facnltj in reply- 
ing to questions that require quantitative answers. Al- 
gebraic equations are of the first order in respect to 
generality, or comprehension of conditions. All the 
discoveries of Physical Astronomy result from the form- 
ation and solution of equations of the second order of 
generality, called differential equations of the first class. 
It requires differential equations of the second and 
higher classes, and consequently of still greater com- 
prehensiveness, to answer questions about the motions 
of fluid substances, as water and air. Such equations 
have been applied to account for phenomena of sound 
and light The phenomena of light are explained on 
the hypothesis that it is generated and propagated in a 
highly elastic fluid medium, called the aether, as sound 
is generated and propagated in air. So many pheno- 
mena of light have been explained in this manner, that 
the reality of the existence of the aether is placed almost 
beyond a doubt. Now when the fact of the transmis- 
sion of light from one body in space to another is ex- 
plained by this theory, it is found to resolve itself into 
dyruimical action transmitted from the one to the other hy 
the intervention of the cether, Hume's doctrine rests on 
no other foundation whatever than the gratuitous 
assumption that two bodies act on each other by gra- 
vity without the intervention of an intermediate sub- 
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stance. But clearly this foundation is shaken now that 
it has been ascertained that separated bodies do act 
dynamically on each other by means of an intermediate 
substance, even though the action be different from that 
of gravity. For there is no rule of philosophy vhich 
would justify the taking for certain, in the face of this 
fact, that gravitation is not effected by the intervention 
of the same medium. 

I have advanced a step beyond my contemporaries in 
questions relating to the action of the aether, and have 
found by mathematical reasoning that it not only trans* 
mits effects which produce vibrations of the parts of 
distant bodies, as in the case of light, but also effects 
which produce permanent motioTiia of translation, such as 
are produced by the force of gravity. The law of this 
action in respect to distance I find also to be the same 
as the law of gravity*. It is easily seen that the 
account this theory gives of gravitation, clears away 
all foundation for Hume's principle. I consider, how- 
ever, the argument above, as against this principle, is 
sufficient without such corroboration. 

^ The mathematical theory which has led to these results has been 
some time before the scientific world, and though it has not received 
any expression of assent, it has not been contested. I know enough of 
the history of physical science to be aware that an advance of this 
kind in an abstruse department of science can be expected to make its 
way only by slow degrees. 
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The doctrine of invariable sequence to account for 
cause and effect, applies, as was remarked in the In- 
troduction (p. 8), to the transition from external phy- 
sical operations to personal sensations consequent upon 
them. These effects, as we argued, are such by the 
immediate volition of our Creator, and, therefore, come 
under the category of miracle^ nothing in our experience 
helping us to give a reason for their being such as they 
are. If one body gravitated towards another by an 
operation for which no reason drawn from our expe- 
rience can be given, which would be the case if Hume's 
doctrine were true, this operation must equally be 
called miraculous. It is thus a singular instance of 
the inconsistency of error, that the promulgator of a 
doctrine which makes all physical operations miracu-* 
lous, was himself unwilling to believe a miracle*. 

^ Baden Powell, in bis work on the Unity of Worlds, expresses 
(in p. 115) Hume's principle in these terms: ''In physical events all 
we can really infer is the mere fact of the invariable sequence of the one 
event called the ^ect^ after the other called the cause." Then in 
p. 118 he makes mention of *' the great step made by Hume.'' But in 
p. 120 he says, ''when we speak of physical causes in a philosophical 
sense, we must recur to the idea not of mere sequence of events, but of 
sequence vn reason.'" If ''sequence in reason" means sequence for 
which a reason can be given, it is the very opposite of Hume's inva- 
riable sequence, which essentially is such as not to admit of the inser- 
tion of a reason. Here again is an instance of inoonsbtency arising 
out of a fidse position. 
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The above theory of cause and effect being shewn 
to be untenable, I will now state one which appears 
to be in sufficient accord with observed facts, among 
these being included well attested miracles. There is 
no cause and no effect antecedent to the Will of an 
Intelligent Creator, When it pleases Him, He can 
give effect to His Will without the intervention 
of means. This is a mere exercise of Power. But 
generally He works by means, that is, according to 
laws. There is no necessity for operating in this man-* 
ner beyond that which is involved in making His 
Wisdom known to men^ as well as His Power, for 
the express purpose of creating them like Himself. 
Essentially, therefore, the laws are such as we can 
comprehend, it being by study and knowledge of laws 
that man's intellectual nature is perfected, as by act- 
ing according to divine laws his moral nature is per- 
fected. It is thus that we become partakers of the 
" divine nature " spoken of by St Peter (2 Pet. i. 4). 

The great advances that have been made in natural 
science in modem times may be appealed to as evi- 
dence as well that the study of laws is the proper 
exercise of the intellectual faculty, as that the know- 
ledge of them is attainable. Having given much 
attention to the investigation by mathematics of phy- 
sical laws, I venture to express the opinion that there 
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are no laws and operationa of natme which maj not 
become intelligible from onr sensations and oommoit 
experience : — ^that thej all resolve themselves nltimatety 
into pressure and inertiay which we comprehend by 
sensationy and relations to space and time^ which we 
understand bj the experience of onr piesent existence. 
This view will, I think, eventoallj be established by 
means of the wonderful aid which is given to the reason- 
ing faculty by calculation, the application of which was 
clearly designed by the Creator when he " ordered all 
things in measure, and number, and weight " (Wisdom 
xi. 20). Thus, after all, the indications of sense may be 
the foundations of knowledge. Who will pretend to say 
that sounds harmony ^ light and colour ^ as perceived by 
the senses, are not eternal realities? St Paul says (Eph. 
V. 13), " whatever is manifested is lightV* making no 
distinction between natural and spiritual light. 

But He who ordained the laws of nature for the 
purposes above mentioned is not bound by them. 
Occasionally He supersedes them, when it is Hia will 
to make His power more effectually known. This is 
always done significantly, and with reference to instruct 
turn and correction, the manner and the circumstances 
of such acts having always an esoteric meaning, as was 

^ Ilay rb ^aM€po6/Ji£POP ^Qs im. 
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stated in p. 80. These acts are mirades to us, simply 
because they are exceptions to ordinary experience; 
but they are no more miraculous than any creative 
act. The poet creates, and by the intervention of 
writing can make his conceptions perceived by others : 
God alone can give immediate external effect to His 
thoughts and intents. 

The foregoing views are directly opposed to those 
contained in a recently published work*, the purport 
of which is to shew that positive knowledge of the 
Creator is unattainable. I do not see how such an 
idea can be reconciled with the following passage in 
St Paul's writings (Rom. i. 19, 20) : " The knowledge 
of God is manifest in them ; for God has manifested 
to them. For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world, being understood by the things 
that are made, are clearly seen, both His eternal power 
and godhead^'' Here it is plainly asserted that the 



^ Mr Mansel's Bampion Lectures on the Limits of Rdigwus Thcmgkt, 
> T6 yvtavrhv rov Geov <pav€pi» iariv h airroir 6 Qebi ybip aitroii ^0a* 
v4p<a(T€' tA yh.p iMpara, airrov avb KTL<r€<as xda/JLoVf rots Toii^/tacre vooi^fieua, 
Kadoparaif if re dtSios a^oO dOpafus koX Betdrrfs. The translation in the 
Authorized Version of t6 yvtaarbv by ''that which may be known of 
God/* has a tendency to mislead, as it may be taken to mean, '*80 
much as may be known of God," whereas the word simply means 
*' knowledge/' and perhaps, since it is in the neuter gender, in a more 
comprehensive sense than ij yy<S<rts, 
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external creation answers the purpose of manifesting 
God, and the apostle adds that they who, hnotoing God, 
did not glorify Him as God, were without excuse. 
If the views maintained in this Essay be true, the 
Wisdom of God consists in the complete revelation of 
Himself through His works to man, and man, in hav- 
ing the power to comprehend this revelation, is " the 
image and ghry of God." The knowledge obtained 
through the medium of the senses is real knowledge, 
and the creature knows as the Creator knows» There 
is nothing " absolute " but the will and the power by 
which God has unfolded His being to our view, and 
there is nothing "infinite," which is not so by His 
antecedent will. 

I take this occasion to advert to a prevailing mis- 
apprehension respecting the idea of infinity, as it is 
supposed to be derived from mathematical science* 
We cannot by numbers express absolute infinity, nor 
can we express absolute continuity of value. But we 
can express quantities as large, or as small, or as 
nearly consecutive as we please. This phrase, " as we 
please," the mathematician is compelled to employ in 
the application of calculation to physical questions, and 
yet his reasoning and his results are perfectly true. 
The inference to be drawn from this circumstance is, 
that the power which the mathematician has over his 
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numbers, is strictly analogous to the power which 
antecedently determined the quantitative relations of 
space, time and matter. 

Those who are unwilling to believe the miracles of 
the Bible, stumble also at its prophecies. The diffi- 
culty appears to be in admitting the principle which 
is expressed in Acts xv, 18, by the words, "known 
from the beginning." The Apostle James, who is 
there quoting a prophecy of the Old Testament which 
ends with saying, that the Lord who speaks the pro- 
phecy performs at the time appointed the things pro- 
phesied, adds, to account for the things being thus 
antecedently spoken of, that they were " known from 
the beginning of the worlds" The principle thus 
stated is in agreement with the view taken in this 
Essay, according to which, a plan of creation, formed 
and known from the beginning, is accomplished in 
course of time. Again, faith, as defined in Heb. xi. 1, 
implies the existence of prophecy, because it is essen- 
tially prospective. And St Peter, in a passage already 
referred to, says that very great and precious promises 
(which involve prophecy) have been given, that ly 
means of these the faithful may become partakers of 

^ A^6( ici^pcos b voiCw TaOra, yyuirrdi dir' alQvoi, This appears to be 
tbe best authenticated reading of the passage. Schleusner in his Lexi- 
con translates yvtoirrbt by corns/ 
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the ^' divine nature/' It is clear, therefore, that pro- 
phecy is an essential part of the divine oeoonomj, and 
that to reject this part, is to reject the whole. 

Suppose now that these points are conceded: first, 
that although discrepancies and difficulties are met 
with in the Bible, and though it contains miracles 
and prophecies, it is yet worthy of confidence ; and 
secondly, that there is a science of Scripture, the only 
legitimate method of obtaining a knowledge of which, 
is to accept the Scriptural statements as the basis of 
enquiry, and to proceed by the inductive method which 
has been so successfal in natural science. It may next 
be asked what will be the effect of adopting this pro- 
cess, instead of fi'aming theories, as has been too much 
done, and making the words of Scripture bend to them. 
I cannot but think that the result would be an ac<» 
cession to our knowledge of the Scriptures, and a 
higher standard of Christian faith. That the Scrip- 
tures are in these days very imperfectly understood 
may be inferred firom this single fact. St Paul wrote 
a long epistle to a mixed society of Roman Christians, 
whom he had never seen, for the purpose of explain^ 
ing to them his views of Christian doctrine; and it 
is evident that he wrote with the fullest confidence 
that his teaching and his arguments would be under- 
stood. In the absence of any sign of misgiving on 
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this point, we may assume that thej were actually 
tinderstood. A yeiy great number of passages in this 
same epistle present insuperable difficulties to the most 
learned theologians of the present day, and differences 
of opinion on the doctrine it teaches are a permanent 
source of diyision and dissension in the Christian 
community. What else can be inferred from these 
facts, than that the knowledge of divine truth is not 
now what it once was, and that a veil is spread over 
the Scriptures? If we look at the past history of 
Christianity, there will be nothing surprising in this. 
Very shortly after the apostolic times the truth began 
to be assailed by error, which subsequently assumed 
many different forms, till it resulted in an '^ apo- 
stasy" that sprung up both in the East and the 
West, followed by a long interval, which, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, is correctly described as 
the dark agea. During this interval the truths of 
Scripture were either obscured by human inventions, 
•or were entirely kept out of sight. The Beformation 
performed a great work in restoring to the world the 
Bible. But owing to the long night that had reigned 
before, the reformers read the Word of God imper- 
fectly. Luther, it is known, had recourse for instruc- 
tion to works written when the light of Christian 
truth had already been much obscured. This being 
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the case, it is not an unfavourable symptom that the 
minds of many in these times begin to crave for more 
perfect knowledge. And if this dissatisfaction should 
have arisen from the contact of the Scriptures with 
physical science, there is nothing in this circumstance 
which those need fear who have no reason to fear 
the truth. It is not truth, but error, that receives 
detriment by being submitted to tests. So far from 
the science of nature being in antagonism with Scrip- 
tural truth, it may prove to be its handmaid, pre- 
pared to render help at an appointed season. And 
this it may do not so much by direct influence, as 
by the indications it gives of the principles to be ap- 
plied in searching after God's truth, of whatever kind 
it may be, and of the spirit in which such enquiry 
is to be made. This purpose, which the great advance- 
ment of modern science may be intended to answer, 
is adverted to in the Introduction (p. 11). 

But any real accession that may be made by such 
means to the religious knowledge existing at the pre- 
sent time, will be nothing new. The faith and know- 
ledge that God granted in the apostolic times were 
in such full measure, that we cannot hope for more 
than a restoration of some portion of the favours that 
were then bestowed, and were afterwards forfeited. 
And let it be observed that if this be the true state 
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i of the case, a necessary condition of the renewal of 
▼ God's favour, is a perception on our parts that we 
have need of it, instead of the presumption, not un- 
^ frequently expressed, that nothing can now be added 
^ to Christian knowledge. Even though the doctrinal 
formulae may remain the same, it is possible that a 
new spirit may be infused into them. 

I had purposed to say something in this work on 
a question of considerable perplexity, which forces it- 
self on the attention in consequence of the astrono- 
mical discovery that "our earth is but one of the 
lesser pendants of a body, which is only itself an in- 
considerable unit in the vast creationV' namely, What 
bearing has this fact on Scripture doctrine? But as 
the question cannot be considered without the admis- 
sion, which few in these times are prepared to make, 
that the principles of Scriptural science are of a very 
abstract and comprehensive character, I forbear discuss- 
ing this topic at present, and shall only in concluding 
make a remark which has some relation to it. 

After all that has been said about natural and 
Scriptural science, it is evident that the Scriptures 
give a subordinate place to knowledge, and set " graces" 
above it. St Paul writes (Heb. xiii. 9), "It is a good 
thing that the heart be established with grace, not 

^ See the " Essay," pp. aia, 213. 
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with meats, which haTe not profited them that have 
been occupied therein." And again (1 Cor. viii. 1 — 3), 
" Knowledge pnffeth up, but charity edifieth. And if 
any man think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know, but if any man love 
God, the same is known of Him." The end of the 
creation, as has been argued, is to perfect man in the 
image of God both outwardly and spiritually. Con- 
sequently righteousness, which is a general name for 
all outward graces, and holiness, which is inclusive of 
all inward graces, are the chief ends of our creation, 
graces being, as above shewn, greater than knowledge. 
Thus as far as regards what is outward, '' the righteous 
man" expresses the end of the creation. And as 
Jesus Christ was this antecedently and before all the 
ages, it is said that '^ through Him and unto Him 
were all things created " (Col. i. 16). It is shewn by 
the context of this passage (w. 15 — 20), that this 
assertion respecting '^ all things " is made without refei> 
ence to distinctions by spaxie^ or timey or number^ and 
"whether they be things in earth, or things in the 
heavens " (ver. 20). Hence when the creation is com- 
pleted, — ^when the heavens and the earth that now are 
have passed away, and " there is no more sea " (Rev. 
xxi. 1), — there will be established "new heavens and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness." 
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(Extract from Archbishop Wctke^s Preliminary Discourse on 

the Epistle of St Barnabas,) 

" But there is yet one objection more, and that much 
insisted upon bj those who are enemies to this Epistle. 
They tell \is it is full of a strange sort of allegorical inter- 
pretations of Holy Scripture ; and therefore unworthy to be 
Withered on so evangelical an author. And yet, notwith- 
standing this, we find Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, 
Eusebius and St Jerome (some of the greatest and most 
learned critics of those ages that were nearest to the time 
in which it was written) not doubting to ascribe it to 
St Barnabas, and to think it worthy too of such an author. 

^' I need not say how general a way this was of inter- 
preting Scripture in the time that St Barnabas lived. To 
omit Origen, who has been noted as excessive in it, and for 
whom yet a learned man has very lately made a reasonable 
apology, who has ever shewn a more difEusive knowledge 
than Clemens Alexandrinus has done in all his composures ? 
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And yet in his works we find the very same method taken 
of interpreting the Holy Scriptures ; and that without any 
reproaSh either to his learning, or to his judgment What 
author has there been more generally applauded for his 
admirable piety than the other Clement? and yet in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians we meet with more than one 
instance of the same kind of interpretation, which was 
nevertheless admired by the best and most primitive 
Christians. 

<< Even St Paul himself in his Epistles received by us 
as canonical, affords not a few instances of this which is so 
much foimd £i.ult with in St Barnabas ; as I might easily 
make appear from a multitude of passages out of them, were 
it needful for me to enlarge on a point which every one who 
has read the Scriptures with any care cannot choose but 
have observed. 

^' Now that which makes it the less to be wondered at 
in St Barnabas is that the Jews, of which number he him- 
self was originally one, and to whom he wrote, had of a long 
time been wholly addicted to this way of interpreting the 
law ; and taught men to search out a spiritual meaning for 
almost all the ritual commands and ceremonies in it. This 
is plain from the account which Aristeas has left us of the 
rules which Eleazar the high priest^ to whom Ptolemy sent 
for a copy of the Mosaical Law, gave him for the under- 
standing of it. When — it being objected to him, ^That 
their legislator seemed to have been too curious in little 
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matters ; such as the prohibitions of meats and drinks, and 
the like, for which there appeared no just reason' — ^he 
shewed him at large, ' That there was a &rther hidden de- 
sign in it, than what at first sight appeared ; and that these 
outward ordinances were but as so many cautions to them 
against such vices as were principally meant to be forbidden 
by them.' And then goes on to explain this part of the 
law after the same manner that Barnabas has done." 

The author then mentions that Aristobulus, who lived 
at the same time, delivered the like spiritual meaning of 
the law, and that the method continued among the Hellen- 
istic Jews to the time of Philo, who was contemporary with 
Barnabas. But there is no reason to connect Barnabas 
with the school of Philo, the interpretations in his Epistle 
being peculiarly his own. 
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BOOLE.—A Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. 

By GEORGE BOOLE, D.C.L, Grown Svo. cloth, 10<. 6d. 

BBAVE WORDS for BRAVE SOLDIERS and SAILORS. 

Tenth ThQ-oaand. 16mo. sewed, 2<l. ; or 10«. per 100. 

BRETT. — Suggestions relative to the Restoration of 

Suffiragan Bishops and Rural Deans. By THOMAS BRETT (a.d. 1711). 
Edited by JAMES FEND ALL, M.A., Procter in Convocation I6r the Clergy 
. of Ely. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 

BRIMLET^-Essays, by the late OEOE^E BRIMLE7, M.A. 

Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A., Tutor of Trinity College, and PubUe Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. With Portrait, fleeond Bdittoa. 
JPcap. Svo. cloth, 6«« 
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BBOCE.— Daily Readings on the Passion of Onr Lord. 

By MiB, H. F. BROCK. Peap. 8to. cloth, red leavet, 4«. 

BBOEEN TROTH, The— A Tale of Tuscan Life. From the 

Italian. By Philip IreUm. S Tola. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 1S«. 

BROOK SMITH.— Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

For Advanced PupUs. Part First. By J. BROOK SMITH, M.A., of St. 
John's College, Cambridfe. Crown 8vo. cloth, S«. 6(2. 

BUTLER (Archer).— Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author's Life, by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodwahd, M.A. Dean of Down. 
With Portrait. Fifth Edit&oa. 8vo. eloth, 1S«. 

BUTLER (Archer).— A Second Series of Sermons. 

Edited by J. A. JsnxMix, D.D. Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambxidge. TUrd Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOi, 6d, 

BUTLER ^Archer).— History of Ancient Philosophy. 

A Series of Lectures. Edited by William ICkpworth Thomfsoh, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, U. U. 

BUTLER (Archer).— Letters on Romanism, in Reply to Mr. 

NswM Air's Essay on Development. Edited by the Veiy Rev. T. Woodw a no, 
Dean of Down. Second Edition, revised by the Yen. Archdeacon Hard- 
WICK. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD.— Philosophy of the Infinite. A Treatise on 

Man's Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton and 
Dr. ManseL By the Rev. HENRT CALDERWOOD, M.A. Second 
Bditiou, 8vo. cloth, 14«. 



CAMBRIDGE. - Cambridge Scrap Book : containing in a 

Pictorial Form a Report on the Manners, Customs, Humours, and Pastimes 
of the University of Cambridge. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. half-bound, 7». M. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Cambridge Theological Papers. Comprising 

those given at the Yoluntary Theological and Crosse Scholarship Examina- 
tions. Edited, with References and Indices, by A. P. MOOR, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Sub-warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 

8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

AS 
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CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS, 
with SOLUTIONS :- 

1848— ISSl.-Problemt. By N. M. FERRERS, M.A. and J. S. JACK- 

SON, M.A. of Caius College. 16«. 6d, 

1848— 1851.— Riders. By F. J. JAMESON, M.A. of Caiue CoUege. 

7«. 6d, 

1 854— Problemt and Riden. By W. WALTON, M. A. of Trinity College, and 

C. F. MACKENZIE, M.A. of Caiut Col- 
lege. 10«. 6d. 

1 857— Problems and Riders. By W. M. CAMPION, M.A. of Queen's College, 

and W.WALTON, M. A. of TrinityCoIlege. 
8«. Sd. 

1860— Problems and Riders. By H. W. WATSON, M.A. Trinity College, 

and E. J. ROUTH, M.A St Petal's 
College. 7m. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH PRIZE POEMS, which have 

obtained the Chancellor's Oold Medal from the institution of the Prize to 
1858. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7». 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE.— Cambridge and Dablin Mathematical JoumaL 

The Complete Work^ in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 71. 4«. 

OHLT A FSW COPIXS OV THX COMPLXXa WOKK EXKAIW OH HAVD. 

CAMPBELL.— The Nature of the Atonement and its Rela- 
tion to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By JOHN M*L£OD 
CAMPBELL, formerly Minister of Row. 8vo. cloth, 10#. M. 

CHURTON.— The Influence of the Septuagint Version of the 

Old Testament upon the Progress of Christianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM R. 
CHURTON, B.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, jU. 6if. 

CICERO.— Old Age and Friendship. 

Translated into English. Two Parts. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 6d. each. 

CICERO. -THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 

With an Introduction and Notes, tranidated ftt>m Karl Halm. Edited with 
corrections and additions. By JOHN £. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 6«. 

CLARE.— Four Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. By W. G. CLARK, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. limp 
cloth, red leaves, 2«. Qd. 

COLENSO.— The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' 

Tour of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kafirs of Natal. By the 
Right Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO. D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal, 
with a Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 8ro. cloth, 5«. 

COLENSO.— Village Sermons. 

Second Edltioiii Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2#. M. 
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COLENSO.— Fonr Sermons on Ordination, and on Missions. 

ISmo. tewedy U. 

GOLENSO.—Gompanion to the Holy Communion, containing 

the Service, and Select Readings ft-oin the writingB of Mr. MAURICE. 
Edited "by the Lord Bishop of Natal. Pine Edition, rubrieated and bound in 
morocco, antique style, 6«. ; or in cloth, Is. 6d, Common Paper, limp cloth, 1«. 

COOPER— The Nature of Reprohation, and the Preacher's 

Liability to it. A Sermoiu By J. IS. COOPER, M.A., Rector of Fomcet 
St. Mary, Norfolk, 8vo. U. 

COTTON.— Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlborough 

College during Six Years by GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

COTTON.— Sermons : chiefly connected with Public Events 

of 1854. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

COTTON.— Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation, 

September 1859. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

COTTON QUESTION, THE.- Where are the Spoils of the 

.i Slave! Addressed to the Upper and Middle Classes of Great Britain. By X. 
8to. sewed, 1«. 

CEAIE.— My First JoumaL A Book for Children. 

By GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of " Riverston," &c. Royal 16mo. 
cloth, gilt leaves, is. 6d. 

CROSSE.— An Analysis of Paley's Evidences. 

By C H. CROSSE, M.A. of Caius College, Cambridge. 24mo. boards, 8#. dd, 

DAVIES.— St. Paul and Modem Thought : 

Remarks on^some of the Views advanced in Professor Jowett's Commentary 
on St. Paul. By Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A.; Rector of Christ Church, 
Marylebone. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 

DAVIES.— The Work of Christ; or the World Reconciled to 

God. Sermons Prcaehed in Christ Church, St. Marylebone. With a Preface 
on the Atonement Controversy. By the Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

DAYS OP OLD : Stories from Old English History of the 

Druids, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Crusades. By the Author of " Ruth and 
her Friends.'* Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5#. 

DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. ^ ^ 

The Greek Text with English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, 8'econd Edition^ to which is prefixed 
AE8CH1NES AGAINST CTESIFHON, with English Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5». 

DEMOSTHENES.— Demosthenes on the Crown. 

Translated by J. P. N0RRI8, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ftod one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools^ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. 
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DICET.— Rome in 1860. 

By EDWARD DICEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6d, 

DBEW.— A aeometrical Treatise on Conic Sections, with 

CopfOtts B&aviplea from th« Cambridge Senate House Papers. Bj W. H. 
DREW, MiA. of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Master of Black- 
heath Proprietary 8cho<d. Crown Sto. cloth, 4^ M. 

FAWCETT.^-Leading Clauses of a new Reform Bill. 

By HENRT F AWCETT, Fellow of Trfaiity HaU, Cambridge. 8vo. sewed, U, 

FENDALL.— Exemption from Church Rates on Personal 

Grounds, considered in a Letter to J. 6. Hubbard, M.P. : together with Sug- 
gestions. By JAMES FENDALL, M.A. Proctor for the Diooese of Ely. 
8vo. sewed, (UL 

FISHER.— The Goth and the Saracen: a Comparison 

between the Historical Effect produced upon the Condition of Manldnd by 
the Mahometan Conquests and those of the Northern Barbarians. By £. H. 
FISHER, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, CanAridge. Crown 8vo. U. 6d. 

FORBES.— Life of Edward Forhes, F.R.S. 

Late Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F R S.E. and ARCHIBALD 6EIKIE, F.G.S. 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, Svo. cloth, with Portrait, 14<. 

FROST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia, 

With Notes and Problems in illustration of the subject. By PERCIVAL 
FROST, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Jesus College. CroWn 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

GILL.— The Anniversaries. Poems in Commemoration of 

Great Men and Great Events. By T. H. GILL. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ffs. 

ORANT.— Plane Astronomy. 

Including Explanations of Celestial Phenomena, and Descriptions of Astrono- 
mical Instruments. By A. R. GRANT, M.A., one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools, late Fellow of Trinity CoUoge, Cambridge. Svo.bearda, 6«. 

GROVES.— A Commentary on the Book of Genesis. 

For the Use of Students and Readers of the English Version of the Bible. 
By the Rev. H. C. GROVES, M.A. Perpetual Curate of MuUavilly, Armagh. 
Ciown Svo. doth, 9$, 

HAMILTON.— On Truth and Error : Thoughts) in Prose and 

Verse, on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's), M.A. St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HARE.— Charges delivered during the Tears 1840 to 1854. 

With Notes on the Principal Events affiecting the Church during fclMt period. 
By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. sometime ArchdeaeoB ef Lewes, and 
Chaplain In Ordinary to the Queen. With an Introduction, explanatory 
of his position in the Church with reference to the parties wMch divide it. 
S vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. lis. 6d, 
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HABE.— MiscellfluieoiiB Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questioot agitated in the Chuich during the Yaara 1844—51. 8vo. eloth, 12«. 

HARE— The Victory of Faith. 

Second BdittOB. 8vo. cloth, 5a. 

HARE.— The Mission of the Comforter. 

Second Bdltion. With Notes. Svo. cloth, 12«. 

HARE.— Vindication of Luther from his English Assailants. 

Second Bdltion. Svo. cloth, 7«. 

HARE.— Parish Sermons. 

Second Series. 8to. cloth, lU, 

HARE.— Sermons Preacht on Particular Occasions. 

8yo. cloth, lU. 
*«* The two following Books are included in the Three Volumea of Chargef, and 

may still he had separately. 

HARE.— The Contest with Rome. 

With Notes, eapedally in answer to I>f> Newmui's Lectures on Present Position 
of CatholicB. Seeond BdiUon. Stq. clotii, lOt^ <tf. 

HARE.— Charges delivered in the Tears 1843, 1845, 1846. 

Never hefore published. With an Introdncti<», explanatory of his position 
in the Church with reference to the parties which divide it. 6«. M, 

HARE.— Portions of the Psalms in English Verse. 

Selected for Public Worship* ISmo. cloth> 2a. M. * 

HARE.— Two Sermons preached in Herstmonceux Church, 

on Septuagesima Sunday, 18A5, being the Sunday after the Funeral of the 
Venezahle Archdeacon Hare. By the Rev. H. VBNN ELLIOTT, Perpetual 
Curate of St. Mary's, Brighton, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Rev. J. N. 81MPK.INS0N, Rector of Briagtoa, HortbJunpton, 
formerly Curate of Herstmonceux. Svo. 1<. S4. 

HARDWICE.— Christ and other Masters. 

A Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts 
between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
special reference to prevailing DiflSculties and Objections. By the Ten. 
ARCHDEACON HARD WICK. Tax Rxuoioxs ov Chxva, Ambxxga, 
AMD OcxAXXcA, in one part. Rxligions ov Eotpt ajko Mxdo-Pxxsxa, 
in one part Svo. cloth. 7a. td, each part. 

HARDWICE.- A History of the Christian Church, during 
the Middle Ages and the Reformation. (A.D. 590-1600.) 

By Archdeacon Haidwick. Two vols, crown Svo. cloth, 21«. 

Vol. I. History from Gregory the Great to the Exconuaunication of Luther. 
With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 

Each volume may be had separately. Price 10«. 6d. 
*»« These Volumes form part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 

HARDWICE.— Twenty Sermons fbr Town Congregations. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6a. Gd, 
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HATNES-Oatlines of Equity. By FREEMAN OLIVER 

HAYNES, Barrlater-at-Law, late Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8to. elothi 10«. 

HEALT. — God is Light. A Sermon preached at Great 

Waldingfleld, Suffolk. By J. B. HEALY, B.A. late Curate. Fcp. 8vo. 
■ewed^ 6d, 

HEDDERWIGK— Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems. 

By JAMES HEDDERWICK. Fcp. Syo. 5t, 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. By G. W. HEMMING, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
CoUee^e, Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

HERVET.— The Genealogies of our Lord and Savionr Jesns 

Christ, as contidned in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Bectmr of Ickworth. Sto. cloth, 10«. M, 

HERVET.— The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. 

Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

HOLMES.— Elsie Venner; A Tale of Destiny. 

ByO. W. HOLMES, Author of "The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table." 
Fcap. 8vo. doih, 6«. 

HOMER.— The Iliad of Homer Translated into English Verse. 

By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of " Dante." Vol. I. containing Books 
I — XII. Crown 9vo. cloth, 10«. 6<f. Books I—VI. in Printed Cover, price 5«. 
also. Books VII^XIl, price 5s. 

HO WARD.— The Pentateuch ; or, the Five Books of Moses. 

Translated into English from the Version of the LXX. With Notes on its 
Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages in which it differs firom 
the Authorised Version. By the Hon. HENRY HOWARD, D.D. Dean of 
Lichfield. Crown 8vo. cloth. Gsnxsis, 1 vol. 8s. Bd.; Exodus and Lsva- 
Ticus, 1 vol. 10«. 6d,i NuMBKas and Dxvteronomt, 1 vol. 10«. 6d. 

HUGHES.— Acconnt of the Lock-Ont of Engineers, Ac. 

1851-2. Preparated for the Social Science Association. By THOMAS 
HUGHES, Author of "Tom Brown." 8vo. sewed, U. 

HUlffPHRT.- The Human Skeleton (including the Joints). 

By GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S., Surgeon to 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the Cambridge 
University Medical School. With Two Hundred and Sixty Illustrations 
drawn from Nature. Medium 8vo. cloth, 1/. 8«. 

HUMPHRY.- On the Coagulation of the Blood in the Venous 

System during Life. 8vo. U, 6d. 
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HUMPHRY. — Observations on the Limbs of Vertebrate 

Animals, the Plan of their Construction, their Homology, and the Comparison 
of the Fore and Hind Limbs. 4to. 5«. 

INGLEBY.-Outlines of Theoretical Lode. 

Founded on the New Analytic of Sir William Hamtltok. Designed for a 
Text-hook in Schools and Colleges. By C. MANSFIELD IN6LEBY, M. A.^, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. In fcap. 8to. cloth, 8«. 6d, 

IRETON.— The Broken Troth, a Tale of Tuscan Life, from 

the lUUan. By PHILIP IRETON. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12«. 

JAMESON.— Analogy between the Miracles and Doctrines 

of Scripture. By F. J. JAMESON, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. cloth, Is, 

JAMESON.— Brotherly Counsels to Students. Four Sermons 

preached in the Chapel of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. By F. J. 
JAMESON, M.A.' Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, red edges, Is. 6d. 

JONES.— A Sermon preached at St. Luke's, Berwick Street, 

Oxford street, to the St. Luke's Artisan Rifles (Sixth Company of the Nine- 
teenth Middlesex), on Sunday, October 28, 1860. By the Rev. HARRY 
JONES, M.A. Incumbent of St. Luke's. Svo. Id. 

JUVENAL.— Juvenal, for Schools. 

With English Notes. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

KINGSLEY.— Two Years Ago. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen, and Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. 
TUrd Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

KINGSLEY.— " Westward Ho!" or, the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in 
the Reign of Her Most Glorious Mi^esty Queen Elizabeth. Fourtb 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

KINGSLEY.— Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

New and Illnstrated Edition, corrected and enlarged. Containing 
beautiAilly Coloured Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt leaves. 7$. 6d. 

KINGSLEY.— The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to 

History. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. Crown hvo. boards, 2*. 

KINGSLEY.— The Heroes: or, Greek Fairy Tales for my 

CbQdren. With Eight Illustrations, Engraved by Whtmpbr. Ne^v 
Editioni printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt 
leaves, Imp. 16mo. 5«. 

KINGSLEY.— Alexandria and Her Schools : heing Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 5«« 

AS 
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EINaSLET.--Phaethon; or Loose Thongbts for Looae 

Thfnkorft. Tbird Bdltlott. Ci«ini8v«.bMtdt,S«. 

KIN6SLET.— The RecollectionB of Geoffiy Hamlyn. 

Bj HENRY KIN08LET, Esq. Second BditlOB, erown 8to. cloth, 6«. 

LATHAM.^The Constmction of Wronght-Iron Bridges, 

embracing the Praetieal AppUMtlon of tho Prliiciptot of Mechaales to 
Wrought-Iron Oixder Work. By J. H. LATHAM, Esq. CivU Engincei. 8to. 
cloth. With nnmerout detail Plate*. 16#. 

LECTUBES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

Vidrd Sdltloiiy roTiied. Crown 8vo. eloth, 7«. <U. B7 ReTexenda F. D. 
MAURICE, PROFEaSOR KIN08LET, J. Ll. DAYIES, ARCHDKACON 
ALLEN, DEAN TRENCH, PROFESSOR BREWER, DR. GEORGE 
JOHNSON, DR. SIEVEKING, DR. CHAMBERS, F. J. STEPHEN, Etq., 
and TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

LIGHTFOOT.--Ghristian Progress. A Sermon preaohed in 

the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, at the Commemoration of Bene- 
factors, December 15, 1860. By J, B. LIGHTFOOT, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. Bjo, sewed, 1«. "^ 

LITTLE E STELLA, and other TALES FOE THE 

YOUNG. With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 6*, 

LONGE.-^An Inquiry into the Law of " Stiikes." 

By F. D. LONGE, Barrister-at-Law. 8yo. sewed, 1«. 

LUDLOW— British India; its Baces, and its History, 

down to 1857. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, Barrister«t-Law. 2 vols, 
feap. 8to. cloth, 9«. 

LUSHINGTON.— La Nation Boutiqni^re : and other Poems, 

chiefly Political/ With a Preface. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. Points of War* By 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, St. 

LUSHINOTON.-The Italian War 1848-9, and the Last 

Italian Poet. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON. With a Biographical 
Preface by G. S. Vsnablss. Crown Bvo. cloth, 8«. Qd, 

MACKENZIE.— The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Cen- 
turies, and their Influence on European Civilisation. By HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 8f . Sd. 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Pnhlished Monthly, Price 

One Shilling. Volume I to III, are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, 
7«. 6tf. each. 

MANSFIELD.— Faraway, Brazil, and the Plate. 

With a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. By CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With a Sketch of his Life. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. CroWn Svo. cloth, \2». 6d, 
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MACMILLAN'8 SERIES OF BOOKS FOB TEE 709NG, 

Handiomely bound in cloth. Five SbfllingB each. 

1. Tom Brown's Scliool days. Seventh Edition. 

2. Our Tear. By the Author of "John Hali&x." With 

Nmaeroni niustntloBS. Oflt imres. 

3. Professor Eing&ley's Heroes ; or Greek Faiiy Tales. 

With Eight Illustrations. Oilt leaves. 

4. Bath and Her Frienda A Story for Girla. Gilt leaves. 

5. Days of Old. Stories from Old English Histoi^. By the 

Author of " Ruth and Her Friends." Gilt leaves. 

6. Agnes Hopetoqn's Schools and Holidays. By the Author 

of " Margaret Maitland." Gitt leaves. 

7. Little Estella, and other Faiiy Tales, Gilt leaves. 

8. David, King of Israel A History for the Toung. By 

J. WRIGHT, M. A. Gflt leaves. 

Hy First JoomaL ByG.H. Craik. Gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 
M'GOT.— Contributions to British Palasontology; or,Fir8tDe- 

soiipflons of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulata, Mollusca, and riscti, 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palaeozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By Fredxhzcx McCot* F.G.S., ProTessor of 
Natural History in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 

MABSTON.— A Lady in Her Own Bight. 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MASSON.— Essays, Biographical and Critical ; chiefly on the 

English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A. Prof^essor of EngUsh 
Literature in University College, London. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 9d. 

MASSON.— British Novelists .and their Styles; bdng a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By DAVID MA8S0K, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6tf. 

MASSON.— Life of John Milton, narrated in Connexion 

with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. Vol. I. 
with Portraits. 18s. 

MAUBICE.— Expository Works on the Holy Scriptores. 

By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, and late Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 

I.— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

Second Bditieii. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 
This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuoh, Joshua, Judges, 
and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

n.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 
This volume contains INscoiirses on Samuel I. and II., Kings I. and II., 
Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah^ Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. 
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HAUBICE. — EzpoBitory Works on the Holy Scriptures.— 

Continued. 

m.— The Gospel of St. John ; a Series of Discourses. 

Second Bdltlon. Crown 8to. cloth, 19t. td. 

IV.— The Epistles of St. John ; k Series of Lectures on 

Chriitian Ethict. Crown 8to. elotta, 7«. M. 

MAURICE.— Lectures on the Apocalypse, or, Book of the 

RoTslation of St. John the Divine. Crown 8to. cloth, 10*. M. 

MAURICE.—Expository Works on the Frayer-Book. 
I. —The Ordinary Services. 

Second Bdition. Feap. 8to. doth, i$. 6d, 

II.— The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Oceaaional Serrioes. Fcap. 8yo. eloth, 4«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons 

on the Epiphany ; to which are added Letters to a Theological Student on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Maxssl. Crown 8yo. cloth, lOt. 6tf. 

MAURICE.— Sequel to the Inquiry, "What is Revelation?" 

Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel's Examination of "Strictures on the 
Bampton Lecturos." Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 

MAURICE.— Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

8to. eloth, 10«. 6d, 

MAURICE.— Theological Essays. ^ 

Second Bdltton, with a new Proface and other additions. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the 

Scriptures. With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Crown 8?o. cloth, 7$, (id, 

MAURICE.— The Religions of the World, and their Relations 

to Christianity. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. £«. 

MAURICE.— On the Lord's Prayer. 

Fonrth Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2$. Bd. 

MAURICE.— On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 

Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8yo. eloth, 2«. 6tf. 

MAURICE.— Learning and Working.— Six Lectures on the 

Foundation of Colleges for Working Men, delivered in Willis's Rooms, 
London, in June and July, 1854. Crown 8to. cloth, 5$. 

MAURICE.— The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 

Crown 8yo. eloth, 2«. M, ' 
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MAURICE.— Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

Edited, 'vrith an Introduction of Eighty Pages, by FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE, M. A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. 8yo. cloth, is. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Miscellaneous Pamphlets:— 

I.— War ; How to Prepare Onrselves for It. A Sermon. 

Fcap. 8vo. sewed, 2d. 

II.— Death and Life. A Sermon. 3n isemniam e. b. ik. 

8to. sewedf It. 

III.— Plan of a Female College for the Help of the Rich 

and of the Poor. Bro. 6d. 

IV.— Administrative Reform. 

Crown Syo. Sd. 

v.- Sermon preached to the 19th Middlesex Rifle 

Yolnnteeis. Fcap. 8yo. sewed, 2dL 

VI.— The Name "Protestant: " and the English Bishopric 

at Jerusalem. Second Edition. 8vo. S«. 

VII.— Thoughts on the Oxford Election of 1847. 

8vo. 1«. . 

VIIL— The Case of Qneen's College, London. 

8to. 1#. 6d. 

IX.— The Worship of the Church a Witness for the 

Redemption of the World. 8vo. sewed, 1«. 

X.— The Faith of the Liturgy and the Doctrine of the 

XZXIX Articles. Two Sermons. Crown 8to. sewed, 2«. M. 

MAXWELL.-The Stability of the Motion of Saturn's Rings. 

By J. C. MAXWELL, M.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
yersity of Aberdeen. 4to. sewed, 6s. 

MATOR.— Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 

2 vols. fcap. 8to. cloth, \Zs. 

Vol. I. Lives of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Vol. II. Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. 
By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

*«* The Autobiography of Matthew Robinson may be had separately, price 5s. fid. 

MAYOR.— Early Statutes of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Now first edited with Notes. Royal 8vo. 18«. 

*»* The First Part is now ready for deU?ery, 
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MATOB.— Juvenal for Sckools. 

With EagUth Notet. By JOHN S. B* MAYOR, M.A. down 8v& cloth, 

MA70B.— Cicero's Second Philippic. 

With English Notes and Introduction translated fmrn Halm, with Correc- 
tions and Additions. By JOHN £. B. HAYOE, M.A. Fcap. «to. doth, St, 

MERIVALE.—Sallast for Schools. 

By C. MERIVALE, B.D. Author of " History of Rome." Second Edition. 
Feap. 8to. cloth, it, 6d, 

*»* The Jngnrtha and the Catilina may be had sepaiatdy, price 2$. M, each, 

bound in eloth. 

MOORE.— A New Proof of the Method of Algebra commonly 

called "Greatest Common Measure." By B. T. MOORE, B.A., PeUow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. M. 

MOOR COTTAGE.— A Tale of Home Life. 

By the Author of " Little Estella.** Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MOORHOUSE. — Some Modem Difficnlties respecting the 

Facts of Nature and Revelation. Considered in Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in Lent, 1861. By JAMES MOOR- 
HOUSE, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, Curate of Homsey. Fcap. 
8to. eloth, U, 6d, 

MORGAN.— A Collection of Mathematical Problems and 

Examples. Arranged in the Different Subjects progressively, with Answers 
to all the Questions. By H. A. MORGAN, M.A., Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6c. 6d, 

MORSE.— Working for God, and other Practical Sermons. 

By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. Incumbent of St. John's, Lady wood, Bir^ 
mingham. Secoiid Bditlon. Feap. 8vo. eloth, fi#. 

NAPIER.— Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Critical and Biographical Essays. By MACVEY NAPIER, late Editor 
of the Edinburgh Mtview and of the Bneyclopmdia Britanniea. Post 8vo. 
eloth, 7s. 6d. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN.— A Long Vacation Ramble in 

1856. ByXandY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 6<i. 

OCCASIONAL PAPERS on UNIVERSITT and SCHOOL 

MATTERS ; containing an Account of all recent University Subjects and 
Changes. Three Parts, price I«. each. 

OLIPHANT.— Agnes Hopetonn's Schools and Holidays. 

The Experiences of a Little Girl. By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of 
** Margaret Maitland." Royal 16nio. gilt leaves, 5s. 

ORE SEEKER, THE.— A Tale of the Hartz Monntains. 

Handsomely Illustrated, printed on Toned Paper, and bound in super- 
elegant cloth. Royal 8vo. 15m» 
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ORWELL.— The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. 

PoeBM on Che Days of Archbishop Leigkton and the Scottish Covsaaat. By 
ORWELL. Fcap. 8to. cloth,. 5s. 

OUB TEAB.— A Child's Book in Prose and Verse. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." With Kumerons Illnstni- 
tions by CLARBNCS DOBELL. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5«. 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS.— The Story of a Woman's Life. 

Crown Sto. cMh, 10*. iUL 

PABEINSON.— A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 

For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. With a Collection of Examples. By 8. PARKINSON, B.D. Fellow 
and AsslstantTutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 9«. 6tf« 

PABEINSON.— A Treatise on Optics. 

Crown 8to. oloth, 10s. 64, 

PABMINTEB.— Materials for a Grammar of the Modem 

English Language. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Grammar for the 
use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English Schools. By 
GEORGE HENRY PARMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector 
of the United Parishes of SS . John and George, Exeter. Fcap. 8y 0. cloth, 8«. 6d . 

PEBOWNE.-The Christian's Daily Life a Life of Faith. A 

Sermon preached in the Chapel of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, on 
Sunday Morning, October 21, 1860. By the Rev. EDWARD HENRY 
PEROWNE, B.D. Fellow and Tutor. 8vo. sewed, U. 

PEBOWNE.-" Al-Adjrumiieh," 

An Elementary Arabic Grammar. By J. J. S. PEROWNE, B.D. Lecturer 
in Divinity in King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

PEBBY.— Five Sermons preached hefore the University of 

Cambridge, in November, 1855. By CHARLES PERRY, D.D. Bishop of 
Melbourne. Crown 8vo. cloth, S«. 

PHEAB.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

By J. B. Phear, M.A. Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Second 
Bdition. Accompanied by numerous Examples, with the Solutions. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 64. 

PHILLIPS.— Life on the Earth : Its Origm and Succession. 

By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations: Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 

PHILOLOGT.— The Jonmal of Sacred and Classical Philology. 

Four Vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. each. 

PLAIN BULES ON BEGISTBATION OF BIBTHS AND 

DEATHS. Crown 8vo. sewed. Id. ; 9tf. per dozen ; 6«. per 100. 
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PLATO— The Bepoblic of Plato. 

Tnadated into Enfliah, with Holes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cnabridge (J. LI. Daries X.A. sad D. 1. Taofhan, M.A.). Seeond 
Bdltion. Sto. eloth, 10«. 94. 

PLATONIC DIALOGUES, THE —For En^h Beaden. 

By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.8. Master of Trinity CoBese. Cambridge. 
Vol. I. Bccond Bditlon, eontaining The Bocnitle DIalocnes. 
Fcap. Sto. doth, 7<. €dL YoL II. containing The Aat&-8ophist DUb- 
lOl^oeSy 6*. 6dL YoL III. containing The JtepaUUe. Feap. 8to. cloth, 
79, ed. 

PBATT.— Treatise on Attractions, La Place's Fnnctions, 

and the Fignie of the Earth. By J. H. PRATT, lf.A. Archdeacon of 
Caientta, and Fellow of GonTiIle and Cains CoQege, Cambridge. Second 
Bdi t lan, Crown Sto. cloth, 6$. 6dL 

PBATERS FOR WORKING MEN OF ALL RANKS: 

Earnestly designed for Family DcTotion and Prirate Meditation and Prayer. 
Fcap. Sto. cloth, red leaTes, t*. 6d. Common Edition, U. 9d, 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS according to the NEW TESTA- 

MENT. Crown Sto. sewed, t$. 

PROCTER.— A History of the Book of Common Prayer : with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Yicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catherine's College. Foorth Edition^ 
roTised and enlarged. Crown Sto. cloth, 10*. 6d. 
*«* This fonns part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 

PIJCKLE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy EzampleB pro- 
gressiTely arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By O. HALE PUCKLE, M. A., Principal of Windennere College. Second 
Eiditlon, enlarged and improTed. Crown Sto. cloth, 7«. Bd, 

RAMSA7.— The Catechiser's Manual; or, the Chnrch Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ISmo. cloth, S«.6(l. 

RAWLINSON.— Elementary Statics. 

By O. RAWLINSON, M.A. late Professor of the Applied Sciences In 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Edited by EDWARD STUROES, M.A. 
Rector of Kencott, Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, it. 6d. 

RATS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DATS. A Book of 

Selections for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. YAU6HAN, D.D. 
Yicar of Dcneaster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Royal 16mo. 
elegantly printed with red lines, and bound in cloth with red leaTCS, is. 64. 
or in morocco antique, 10«. 6d. 

REICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's UniTersity; 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and late Don. 
nellan Lecturer in the UniTersity of Dublin. Crown Sto. cloth, 7$. 9d, 
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ROBINSON.— Missions urged npon the State, on Grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. By C. K. ROBINSON, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. Catherine's College. Fcap. 8to. cloth, S«. 

BOUTH.— Treatise on Dynamics of Rigid Bodies. 

With Numerous Examples. By £. J. ROUTH, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

ROWSELL.-THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE 

ENGLISH POOR. Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By T. J. ROWSELL, M.A. Rector of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, late Incum- 
bent of St. Peter's, Stepney. Fcap. 8to. cloth limp, red leaves, 2*. 

ROWSELL.— Man's Labour and God's Harvest. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 1861. Fcap. 
8vo. limp cloth, red leaves, 8«. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 

With a Frontispiece. Third Bditlon. Royal 16mo. extra cloth, giltleaves, 5t. 

SALLUST.— Sallust for Schools. 

With English Notes. Second Edition. By CHARLES MERIVALE, 
B.D.; late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, 9cc., Author 
of the " His|ory of Rome," &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4c. 6d. 

** The JuGuaTHA*' aitd " ThsCatilika" mat bx had sxparatxlt, price 2$, 6d, 

XACH IK CLOTH. 

SALMON.— Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity 

College, Dublin. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. Fellow and Tutor. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s, . 

SANDARS.-BY THE SEA, AND OTHEB POEMS, 

By EDMUND SANDARS, Of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4$. 6d. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, The Long 

Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of "Tom Brown's 
School Days." Illustrated by Dotls. Eiffhtb Thousand. Imp. 16mo. 
cloth, elegant, 8». Bd, 

SELWYH.— The Work of Christ in the World. 

. Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly 
Fellow of St. John's tlollege. Third Bdition. Crown 8vo.2«. 

SELW7N.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled for the use of the Melanesian Mission. SmaU folio, 
cloth, 14«. 

SIMEON.— Stray Notes on Fishing and on Natural History. 

By CORNWALL SIMEON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SLOMAN. — Claims of Leibnitz to the Invention of the 

Differential Calculus. By DR. H. SLOMAN. Royal 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 
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SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Chureh dniing the lint Thre* Centurtes and during the Befonnfttion. With 
Examination Papers. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. Tldrd Bditlon. 
Fcp. 8to. cloth, i». 

SMITH.— A Life Drama, and other Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH. Feap. 8to. cloth, U. M. 

SMITH.-€ity Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of "A Life Drsau," and other Poems, 
feap. 8td. cloth. 6«. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numereas systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. By BARNARD SMITH, M. A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Blglstk Bditloa. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 10«. 6tf. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the use of Schools. 

New Bditlon> Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. td. 

SMITH.— A Key to the Arithmetic for Schools. 

Second EdittOki. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8t. M. 

SMITH.— Exercises in Arithmetic 

By BARNARD SMITH. With Answers. Crown 8to. limp doth, 2a, M. 
Or sold separately, as follows:— Part I. Is. Part II. Is. Answers, 6d. 

SMITH.— Pilate's Wife's Dream, and other Poems. 

By HORACE SMITH. Feap. 8vo. cloth, U. ftri. 

SMITH.— An Ontline of the Theory of Conditional Sentences 

in Greek and Latin. For the use of Students. By R. HORTON 
SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St. John^ College, Cambridge. 8to. ts. 6<L 

SMITH.— The Koran in India. A Comparison of the Religious 

Policies of Akbar and Aurengiebe. By LUMLEY SMITH, B.A. Fellow ef 
Trinity Halt 8vi>. sewed, 2s. 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Si^rical 

Trigonometry. By J. G. SNOWBALL, M.A« Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Ninth Bditlon. Crown 8to. cloth, 7s. Bd, 

SNOWBALL.— Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigo- 
nometry fer tlM use of Schools. Second Bditlon. 9vo. tawA, 5s. 

SNOWBALL.— The Camhridge Conrse of Elementaiy 

Mechanics and HydrostaSies. Adapted for the use of CoUegos md Schools. 
With numerous Exanples and Problems. Fonrtk Bditlon* down 8vo. 
cloth, fis. 

SFBAT. 

Crown 8to. boards, Ss. 

SWAINSON.— A Handbook to Butler's Analogy. 

By C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. Crown 8to. sewed. Is. 6d, 
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SWAINSON.—The Greeds of the Church in their Relations 

t« Holy Scripture and the CoDteience of the Chrietian. 8to. elotht 9«. 

SWAINSON.~THE AUTHORITT OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT; The Conviction of Righteousnesa, and other Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nnme* 

rous Examples. By P. O. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
and Proesasor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J.8TEELS, 
late Fellow of St. Peter's College* Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6<f« 

TEMPLE. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rnghy 

School. In 1898, 1859, and 1860. By F. TEMPLE, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of Rugby School, Chaplain to Eari 
Denbigh. 8vo. eleth, lOt. 6i2. 

THEOLOGICAL Mannals. 

I.— History of the Church dnring tiie Middle Ages. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10«. 6d, 

n.— Histoiy of the Chnrch during the Reformation. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Crown 8va cloth, 10«. 6d, 

m.— The Book of Common Prayer: Its ffistory and 

Rationale. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, lOt. 6d, 

IV.— History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

v.— Introdnction to the Stndy of the Gospels. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 
*»* others are in progreai, and will be announeed in due time. 

THRING.— A Constroing Book. 

Compiled by the Rev. EDWARD THRINO, M.A. Head Master of Up- 
pingham Grammar School, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8ve. cloth, U. M. 

THRING.—The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

TU»A Bditloa. 18mo. bound in cloth, U, 

THRING.— The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A N«W Bdltlos. ISoio. limp cloth, 1«. 

THRING.— Sermons delivered at Uppingham School* 

By EDWARD THRINO, M.A. Head Master. Crown 8vo. cloth, S«. 

THRING.-School Songs. 

A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the Music arranged for four Voices. 
Edited by EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School 
and H. RICCIUS. Small folto, 7«. 64. 
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THRUPP.—Antient Jerasalem : a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, EnTirons, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illnstiate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Barrington, 
Cambridge, late Fellow of Trinity College. 8to. doth, lfi«. 

THRUPP.— Introdnction to the Study and Use of the 

Psalms. By the REV. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 2 vols. 8yo. 2I«. 

THRUPP.— The Christian Inference from Leviticns zviii. 

16, snffieltot ground for holding that Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister 
is unlawful. By J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 8to. sewed, It. 

THRUPP.— Psahns and Hymns for Pnblic Worship. 

Selected and Edited by the REV. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 18mo. doth, It. 
limp cloth. It. id, 

THUGTDIDES, BOOK VI. With EngUsh Notes, and a Map. 

By PERCIVAL FROST, Jun. M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on the Differential Calcnlus. 

With numerous Examples. By I. TODHUMTER, M.A., Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 
Crown 8to. cloth, \0t. 64. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on the Integral Calcnlas. 

With numerous Examples. Crown Bvo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

TODHUNTER. — A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with 

numerous Examples. Second Bdition. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOt.Sd, 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Conic Sections, with 

numerous Examples. Second Bditlon. Crown 8to. cloth, 1 0«.6ii. 

TODHUNTER.— Algebra for the use of Colleges and Schools. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. doth, 7«. Bd, 

TODHUNTER.— Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and 

Schools. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Spherical Trisfonometry for 

the Use of Colleges and Schools. Crown 8^0. d^, 4t. 6d. 

TODHUNTER.— Critical History of the Progress of the 

Calculus of Variations during the Nineteenth Century. By I. TODHUNTER, 
M.A. Bro. cloth, 12«. 

TODHUNTER.— Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Crown 8to. cloth. At. 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DATS. 

By AN OLD BOY. Serentli Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 
Copiss OF THE Lahox Papsk Editxov mat bx had, pnicx 10«. 6d. 
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TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

No. I.— Religio Laid. 

By THOMAS HUGHES, Author of «Tom Brown's School Days." 
Price One ShilUug. 

No. II.- The Mote and the Beam: a Clergyman's 

Lessons trom the Present Panic. By the REV. F. D. MAURICE, 
Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. Price One Shilling. 

No. III.— The Atonement as a Fact and as a Theory. 

By the REV. FRANCIS GARDEN, Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal. Price One Shilling. 

No. IV.— The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven: An 

Appeal to Scripture on the Question of Miracles. By the Rey. J. Ll. 
DAVIES, Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Price One 
Shilling. 

*»* Others are in Preparation. 

TRENCH.— Synonyms of the New Testament. 

By The Very Rev. RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. Dean of West- 
minster. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 55. 

TRENCH.— Hnlsean Lectures for 1845—46. 

CoHTSNTS. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2. — Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

TRENCH.— Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

TUDOR.— The Decalogue viewed as the Christian's Law, 

-with Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of the Times. By the 
REV. RICHARD TUDOR, B.A. Curate of Helston. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
10«. 6d. 

UNDERWOOD.— Short Manual of Arithmetic. 

By the REV. C. W. UNDERWOOD, M A. Vice-Principal of the Liyerpool 
Collegiate Institution. Fcap. 8yo. limp cloth, 2*. 6d. 

VACATION TOURISTS IN I860. 

Edited by F. 6ALT0N, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Map and Illustra- 
tions, U«. CONTENTS:— NAPLES. By W. 6. Clark, M. A. CROATIA. 
By G. A. Spottiswoodb. SCLAVONIC RACES. ByR. D. SUTHERLAND. 
By G. H. K. PERU. By C. C. Bowbm. 6RAIAN ALPS. By J. J. Cowvll, 
F.R.6.S. ALL BLEIN -HORN. By L. Stbphbw, M.A. MONT-CERVIN. 
By F. V. HAwaxNs, M.A. LAUTERBRUNNEN TO ^GGISHORN. By J. 
Ttmdall, F.R.S. ICELAND. By J. W. Clark, M.A. NORWAY. By 
H. F. TozER, M.A. SPAIN. By the Editor. SYRIA. By Hon. R. Nobl. 

VAU6HAN.— Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With 

suitoble Prayers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Vicar of Doncaster, and late Head Master of Harrow School. Third 
Bdition. Limp cloth, red edges, 1«. 6d, 
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VAUGHAN.— St Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

The Greek Text with English Kotei. By C. J. TAUGHAN, D.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8to. doth, red leases, 5s. 

VAUGHAN.-MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 

A Selection of Sermon* preached in Harrow School Chapel. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. With a View of the Interior of the Chapel. Third 
Bditlon. Crown 8to. cloth, red leaves, las. M. 

VAnGHAN.--Epipliany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of 

Expository Sermons. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Second Sdition. 
Crown 8ro. cloth, red leaves, lOs. 6dL 

YAUGHAN.— Revision of the Liturgy. Four Disconrses. 

With an Introduction. I. Absolutiost. II. RscsKKaATioir. III. Atha- 
VAsiAV Cresd. IV. BuxiAL Sbkvicb. V. Holt Okbbks. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. Second Sdition. Crown 8to. cloth, red leaves, 4t. 6d. 

VAUGHAN.— Four Sermons preached before the University 

of Cambric' ge, May, 1861. 

No. L— The Two Departures of Christ, and the Three 

Returns. 

No. n.— Suspense. 

No. in.— The Seven Spirits of God. 

No. IV.— Choice of. Professions. 

By CHARLES JOHN VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. sewed, U. 6d, 

VAUGHAN.— The Joy of Snccess corrected by the Joy of 

Safety. An Ordination Sermon preached in York Cathedral. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. Chancellor of the Cathedral. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, id, 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons preached in St. John's Chnrch, 

Leicester, daring the years 1855 aud 1856. By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6<2. 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons on &e Resnirection. With a Preface. 

By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Feap. 8vo. doth, S«. 

VAUGHAN.— Three Sermons on The Atonement. \Vlth a 

Preface. By D. J. Vanghan, M.A. Limp doth, red edges, U. 9d. 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons on Sacrifice and Propitiation, preached 

in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, during Lent and Easter, 1861. By D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, red edges, 2«. 6tf. 

VOLUNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 

By the Author of " The Camhxidge Scrap Book." Crown ito. half4>oand, 
7f . 6d. 

WAGNER.— Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, late of St. 

Stephen's, Brighton. By J. N. 8IMPKINSON, M.A. Rector of Brington, 
Korthampton. Second BdiUoa. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9«. 
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WATSON AND B0UTH.-GAMBRID6E SENATE HOUSE 

PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. For the Tear 1860. With Solutions by H. 
W. WATSON, M. A. and E. J. ROUTH, M.A. Crown 8to. cloth, 7$. 6d. 

WESTCOTT.— History of the Canon of the New Testament 

during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 
Assistant Master of Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8to. cloth, 12«. 6d, 

*«* This forms part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 

WESTCOTT. — Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. 

Sennons preached before the University of Cambridge. Witli Notea. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A., Author of "History of the New Testament 
Canon." Crown 8 to. cloth, it. 6d. 

WESTCOTT.— Introdnction to the Study of the Four Gos- 
pels. By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6d. 
««* This forms part of the series of Theological Manuals. 

WHEWELL.-THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR 

ENGUSH READERS. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. Vol. I. Second 

Edition, containing " The Socratic Dialogues," fcap. 8ve. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II . containing " The Anti-Sophist Dialogues," 6«. 6d. Vol III. containing 
the Republic, 7«. Sd. 

WHITMOBE.— Gilbert Marlowe and Other Poems. 

With a Preface by the Author of "Tom Brown's Schooldays." Fcap. Bto. 
cloth, 8«. 6d. 

WILSON.— Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. F.B.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his 
Sister. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 14«. 

WILSON.— The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Bdition, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, St. 6c(. 
or in Paper Covers, U, 

WILSON.— The Progress of the Telegraph. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 

WIL80N.~-A TreatiBe on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9s, 6<l. 

WOLPE.-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. For Four Yoioes. By ARTHUR 
WOLFE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Oblong 
rojral 8vo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 10«. 6d. 

WOLFE.— Hymns For Public Worship. 

Selected ind Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE» M.A. 18mo. cloth, led 
leaves, is. Common Paper Edition, limp cloth, 1«. or twenty-five for 11. 

WOLFE.— Hymns For Piivate Use. 

Selected and Ananged by ARTHUR WOLFE^ M.A. 18mo. cloth, red 
leaves, 2«. 

WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

Monthly, 2d. Vol. I. (1859) and Vol. II. (I860) handsomely bound in cloth, 
U,6d. each. 
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WORSHIP OF GOD AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Fc«p. Svo. cloth, U. 6d, 

By F. D. Maurice, M.A. T. J. Rowbxll, M.A. J. Ll. Datixi, M.A. 

and D. J. Yauokav, If. A. 

WBATISLAW.— Middle-Class and Non-Gremial Examina- 
tions. Cui Bonof By A. H. WRATISLAW, M.A. Head-Master of the 
Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 8to. sewed, 6d» 

WBIGHT.— The Iliad of Homer. 

Translated into English Verse by J. C. WRIOHT, M.A. Translator of Dante. 
Crown 8to. Vol. I. containing Books I.^XIL, I0«. 6d. Books I.— VI., St. 
Books VII.— XII., St. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica ; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

as related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. By J. WRIGHT, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School. Second Edittoii| with a Vocabulakt. ISmo. 
cloth, St. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— David, King of Israel. 

Readings for the Young. With Six Illustrations after SCHNORR. Royal 
]6mo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, St. 

WRIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, it. Sd. 

WRIGHT.— The Seven Kings of Rome : 

An easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Llvy by the omission of 
difficult passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, St. 

WRIGHT.— A Vocabnlaiy and Exercises on the " Seven 

Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. cloth. It. Sd. 
• ^* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with "The Seven 

Kings of Rome." Price St. cloth. 

Tes and No ; or Glimpses of The Great Conflict. 

8 vols, crovm 8vo. cloth, U. lit. Sd. 
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